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‘Home! or THE Pitertm’s Farr Revivep,’ 
has met with a rapid and extensive sale; a 
copy of the second edition has been propente 
ed us by the publishers, J. P. Jewett and Co., 
of Salem. The sympathy so widely cher- 
ished for its imprisoned author is not the 
only thing which gives it a claim to the at- 
tention of the public. Its own character, in- 
terest, and object make it a valuable and at- 
tractive book, and it is exceedingly appro- 
priate to the circumstances of religious de- 
clension so extensively prevalent at the pres- 
ent time. 

‘Tue Bisticat Reposrrory,’ for January, 
contains an article of uncommon interest and 
power on ‘The Church Question,’—the 
great point of dispute between that denomi- 
nation which calls itself, to the exclusion of 
all others, ‘the Church,’ and those who 
regard the true and living church, .as em- 
bracing members of all denominations, what- 
ever their minor ¢ifferences, who by repent- 
ance and faith have become heirs of the same 
salvation. Its author is Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
LL. D. Itis founded on the ‘work by Dr. 
Schaff, entitled ‘ The Principle of Protestant- 
ism,’ and the introduction to the English 
edition, by Dr. John W. Nevin. We assure 
the inquirer after truth, that this is a very 
rich and important article, the views present- 
ed in which deserve the special attention of 
the religious teachers of this day. This 
number of the Repository contains also an 
article by Rev. Pharcellus Church, of Roch- 
ester, on ‘The first Emotion of Enmity to 
God.’ It is called out by some remarks of 
Dr. Woods, of Andover, which appeared in 
the Repository for October, 1844. ; 

We regularly receive two excellent peri- 
odicals filled with selections from foreign 
Reviews and Magazines. One is ‘Littell’s 
Living Age,’ published weekly by Waite, 
Peirce & Co., and the other is ‘ ‘The Eclec- 
tic Magazine,’ edited by J. H. Agnew, and 
published monthly, by Saxton & Kelt. ‘The 
latter, for January, has been received, and 
contains among other articles of interest, one 
on the life, character, genius, and writings 
of Robert Hall, from the British Quarterly 
Review. We have seldom read an article 
with so much interest. Some extracts from 
it will be found in subsequent columns. 





The Holy Spirit and the Church. 


The new work by Tuomas W. Jenxyn, 
D. D. author of ‘The Extent of the Atone- 
ment,’ which we recently announced as 
forthcoming, is now before us. It is in the 
best style of theological books issued by 
Messrs. Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, and 
makes a volume of 300 pages. Its title 
gives a very complete idea of its character.— 
‘The Union of the Holy Spirit and the 
Church in the Conversion of the World.’ 
The estimation in which it is held in the 
land of its birth, may be inferred from the 
following testimony of the London Revival- 
ist:—‘ Fine talent, sound learning, and 
scriptural piety pervade every page. It is 
impossible the volume can remain unread, or 
that it can be read without producing great 
effects. Mr. Jenkyn deserves the thanks of 
the whole body of Christians for a book 
which will greatly benefit the world and the 
church.’—With Americans we doubt not the 
first inquiry will be, whether the views of 
the writer on a subject of such moment are 
orthodox. Our own impression, after read- 
ing a considerable portion of the book, is 
entirely in favor of the doctrines stated and 
defended. At the same time, we think that 
in some cases, a different class of truths from 
those exhibited ought te be recognized in 
connection with them. A complete system 
of theology requires more, doubtless, than is 
here attempted. But more impressive and 
delightful reading for the intelligent Chris- 
tian is rarely to be found, than we have in 
this volume. It is clear, logical, earnest and 
heart-stirring. It is both doctrinal and prac- 
tical. At the « t, it is dedicat 
ed to the churches of Christ in Great Bri- 
tian and America; and to the Directors of 
their Missionary Societies, and the Com- 
mittees of their religious institutions. To 
these churches, directors and Committees, 
the author says: ‘T'o you is entrusted the 
conversion of the world. A nobler enter- 
Prise never occupied the energies of created 
intelligences. The seraphs of heaven would 
kindle with love, had they been constituted 
the angels and the ambassadors of a i 
sion'so benevolent and glorious.’—Again he 
Says: ‘ Your strength is in your union with 
the Holy Spirit. 1f you feel in unison with 
his dispositions, if you purpose in harmony 
with his designs, and if you operate in con- 
Sistency with his arr , no tt 
agency shall foil you, and no weapon formed 











your union with the Holy Spirit, is ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus.’ I have assumed, in 
this work, that the Holy Spirit never works 
without the instrumentality of means, that 
the only means by which he works is truth, 
and that. the truth is committed to your 
charge for the salvation of the world.’ 

The great dootrine thus briefly stated, is 
that which distinguishes the whole work, 
which is divided into two ‘books,’ and these 
into severa! chapters. The first book is on 
the relations of divine influences to man- 
kind; the second is on the union between 
the Holy Spirit and the church in the ad- 
ministration of divine influences. We make 
two selections from this volume, one from 
each book ; both complete and interesting 
articles in themselves, and illustrations of the 
author’s views and style. 





The: Doetrine of Impulses. 


There are four considerations that should 
dissuade the church from expecting any such 
fitful and uncertain presence of the Holy Spir- 
it as that implied in the doctrine of impulses. 
First, in all the authentic history of God’s 
real communion with his church, there is 
neither instruction, nor precedent, to war- 
rant any people to decree and establish it as 
a rule, that a sudden, strange, violent and 
unaccountable impression on the mind or the 
imagination is a criterion of the presence 
and of the agency of the Holy Spirit. Sec- 
ondly, It is notorious that such impulses 
have been supernaturally given to some of 
the most reprobate characters recorded in 
the Scriptures; which proves that they are 
never to be regarded as of a saving and sanc- 
tifying kind. Thirdly, The universal and 
invariable failure of all the intimations, pre- 
dictions, and expectations, of their most con- 
fident and oracular inspirations is, in sol- 
emn truth, nothing but a practical revelation 
to the church, that the Author of the Bible 
frowns, in resolved indignation, upon all 
such irreverent and audacious pretensions. 
Fourthly, The church is in no need of these 
inspiring impressions and intermittent im- 
pulses. There is work enough allotted, and 
‘set before’ her. in the written word; and 
there is light clear enough for her to accom- 
plish all her work by, in the revelation al- 
ready given ; why should she, therefore, con- 
sult strange oracles? [ad she actively em- 
ployed all her energies in the successful con- 
version of the world, and then, in fresh- 
ness and strength, sought the benefit and 
welfare of unknown intelligences of some ru- 
ined world, she might appeal to the Holy 
Spirit for new inspirations, and new direc- 
tions, and for new energies, if the new world 





required them. Alas! her allotted work, so 
far from being accomplished, is scarcely be- 
gun; and in her light there is no darkness at 
all. The word of God, As 17 1s, is able, suf- 
ficiently able, to make all who believe it wise 
unto salvation. It needs nothing to be add- 
ed ¢o it, or supplied with it, in mystic char- 
acters, and impulsive suggestions. The Ho- 
ly Spirit has distinctly testified that the writ- 
ten word, as it is, is more sure than a voice 
from heaven. It must, therefore, be, without 
doubt, more sure than mysterious cadences, 
aérial whispers, and visionary phantoms in 
the imaginations of men. 

I would not have kept this doctrine of im- 
pulses so long before my reader’s eye, but 
for its high pretensions and flattering influ- 
ence. The wild musings Und reveries of this 
doctrine are supposed by many to constitute 
‘being taught of God,’ ‘being led of the 
Spirit,’ ‘the witnéss borne by the Spirit ;’ 
but the following remarks will strip them of 
such high pretensions. 

Divine teaching can mean nothing like 
this. Teaching is a rational process, which 
consists in information conveyed in a defi- 
nite, distinct and intelligible manner; and 
which implies a vigorous exercise of the 
learner’s own agency. ‘To teach, is not to 
fling conjectures, and dart wild guesses ath- 
wart the imagination ; but it is a designed ad- 
justment of the elements of truth, and of the 
elements of mind, according to settled laws 
of combination. When the great God un- 
dertakes the heavenly office of teaching his 
children, we are not to suppose that he 
makes spectral phantoms and unearthly 
sounds, to be the symbols and text-books of 
his instructions. Impulses received by such 
means have taught the church no lesson, ex- 
cept the undesigned admonitions suggested 
by their uncertainty and failures. 

When the Holy Spirit deads us, he points 
out a specific direction, and demands the 
voluntary exercise of our own energies to 
walk with him. He never leads without the 
word ; and he never leads against the word. 
He leads always according to the word. He 
leads as the pillar of fire led the Israelites. 
The church in the wilderness sought no fit- 
ful flashes, or flitting coruscations, in their 
pillar. It was the direction which it marked, 
and not the sallies of its splendor, that regu- 
lated their movements. Its radiance was not 
that of a fleeting meteor ; its fire was neither 
strange nor wild ; it was a steadfast, unerring 
light. ‘The guidance of impulse, so different 
from that of ‘the pillar,’ is that of an ignis 
fatuus. It never appears in the flowing 
streams, and place of broad rivers, where 
mental activity, intellectual enterprise, and 
religious devotedness, are in unceasing ac- 
tion ; but its theatres are indolent waters, the 
stagnant plashes of low fens, or the unculti- 
vated bogs of high places, which are found 
in human nature. 

The witness of the Spirit cannot consist 
in immediate and sudden impressions on the 
imagination. ‘The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.”” (Rom. 8:16.) This passage sup- 
poses that the witness borne by the Holy 
Spirit consists in the auxiliary and corrobo- 
rative evidence furnished to our minds, that 
we are adopted among the children of God. 
Our own spirit is assumed to be the first 
witness that furnishes this evidence. This 
evidence is not a fabricated testimony foisted 
for the occasion, but proofs arising from the 
realities of the case. Our own spirit bears 
witness to itself of its filial disposition to- 
ward God, by its own distinct consciousness 
that it loves him; and supplies evidence to 
others that it feels thus, by its conduct and 
deportment. ‘This witness of our spirit, if it 
testified only of hidden impressions, and se- 
cret revelations, would not be admissible and 
valid evidence. Consequently, after our 
own spirit has thns furnished its evidence of 
our adoption, the Holy Spirit is described as 
supplying his evidence. This also is evi- 
dence found and - discovered in our spirit, 
and not created and fashioned for our spirit. 
The Holy Spirit finds the evidence where 
our own spirit found it. If the evidence 
were not already there, the Holy Spirit could 
not have furnished it. It is not evidence 








and agreeing with the evidence previously 
borne by the soul itself. The world finds 
this evidence of our own spirit in our life; 
but where 1s the world or the believer to 
look for the confirming evidence of the Holy 
Spirit?’ This evidence is not given in our 
spirit, or in our life; for that would bea 
begging of the question that it is an addition- 
al and corroborative evidence. This evi- 
dence and witness of the Holy Spirit, then, 
is given and furnished in the Bible. The 
Holy Spirit bears witness with our spirit, in 
the same way as it bears witness against our 
spirit ; and we look in vain for the witness of 
the Holy Spirit against an unbeliever, in any 
record except the Scriptures. The doctrine 
of the apostle, then, in this passage, is that 
the witness of the Holy Spirit is an auxiliary 
evidence. This is a totally different doc- 
trine from the dogma of impressions, which 
supposes the witness to be the originating, 
the hinting, and the informing announcement 
made by the Spirit, of an otherwise unknown 
and unexpected fact.—Jenkyn. 





: Loving eur Neighbor. 


The love of our neighbor involves the love 
of his soul, and a concern as real for the re- 
demption of his soul as for the salvation of 
ourown. If we love the soul of our neigh- 
bor, there will be an affectionate and tender 
inquiry into its state toward God; compas- 
sion for it in its perilous condition; readi- 
ness to inform it of what is essential to its 
restoration and happiness; intense anxiety 
that it should not indulge false and ruinous 
hopes ; a holy watchfulness for its best inter- 
ests; and readiness to prevent any injury 
from befalling it, just like that promptness 
which we see when all around the family 
hearth rush to remove a spark of fire from 
the dress of a friend. In every age of the 
world, men have endeavored to burst asunder 
the bands of this responsibility for the souls 
of others. This was the spirit of Cain. God 
held him responsible for the welfare of Abel ; 
but even amid the cries of his brother’s blood 
rising loud to heaven, he was reckless, and 
by his recklessness he became accursed. In 
the account of his stewardship he insulted his 
God with the query,‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ When the blood of a reeking 
world cries to. God, ‘ Noone careth for my 
soul!’ shall the church of Christ, in the spirit 
of Cain, reply, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
or, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ Let it rather, 
like Aaron, ‘take a censer, and put fire 
therein from off the altar, and put on in- 
cense, and go quickly unto the congrega- 
tion, and stand between the dead and the liv- 
ing, that the plague may be stayed.’ 

The insensibility and the recklessness of 
the Jewish church are expressed, with terri- 
ble truth, in the reply of the chief priest and 
the elders to Judas. When his conscience 
awoke to the unexampled guilt of his treach- 
ery, he became, from compunction and re- 
morse, concerned for his soul, and returned | 
the hire of unrighteousness to the dignitaries 
that had employed him, saying, ‘I have 
sinned.’ Instead of cherishing his contri- 
tion, and promoting his repentance, they re- 
plied, with a cold indiffereace that must have 
chilled and withered him, ‘ What is that to 
us? see thou to that.” When we are 
shocked with such instances of brutai irre- 
ligiousness, we are inclined to think that no 
pressure of temptation would compel us to 
imitate it; yet when we read of the crimes 
and the cruelties, the wrongs and the suffer- 
ings of the heathen, though our lips would 
not express, and our hands would not pen, 
still our hearts and our conduct actually say, 
* What is that to us?’ Such a spirit in the 
Christian, is as outrageous and inhuman as 
it was in the Jewish church. God has made 
the Christian church to be its heathen broth- 
er’s keeper. To every Christian this is the 
message of God: ‘When I say unto the 
wicked, O wicked man ! thou shalt surely 
die ; if thou dost not speak to warn the wick- 
ed from his way, that wicked man shall die 
in his sins—sur his blood will I require at 
thine hand.’ It was after Paul had kept back 
from men nothing that was profitable, but 
shown them and taught them publicly, and 
from house to house, that he took them to 
record that he was pure from the blood of 
all men.—Jenkyn. 





Robert Hall's Prayers. 


It is only two weeks since we published a 
beautiful extract respecting Robert Hall, 
from a new work, and now we are con- 
strained to furnish our readers with another 
from an article in a Jate number of the Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review. The sentiments of 
the following paragraph we admire, and it is 
gratifying to see such testimonies to the de- 
votional habits of one of the greatest men of 
any age. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Foster in the 
view which he takes of Mr. Hall’s devotion- 
al exercises, nor indeed with the principle on 
which his remarks are founded. Mr. Foster 
appears to have been disappointed because 
his public prayers did not partake of that.in- 
tellectual character which distinguished his 
preaching, but was, as he thinks, the very re- 
verse in respect to concentration and deter- 
minateness in the direction of thought; and 
he ‘ cannot tell on what principle it was that 
he preferred a manner so different in that ex- 
ercise from its operation in all other employ- 
ments.’ Our conception is, that if his 
prayers had possessed that character of con- 
secutiveness and jntellectuality for which 
Foster pleads, they would have lost much of 
their charm and real power. A discourse in 
which it is proposed to instruct men should 
be, in our opinion, very different in its gen- 
eral character from the utterances of the 
heart before God. In the latter case, what- 
ever has the air of labored preparation, is 
irrelevant and out of place. Surely one of 
the great elements of devotion is its sponta- 
neity, its feeling, its simplicity, and as we 
may say, its entire artlessness; and we can- 
not but believe that this vivid conception of 
the true design of prayer, was the principle 
in Mr. Hal!’s mind, which Mr. Foster thinks 
‘cannot be known or conjectured.’ From 
this resulted the humble earnestness, the 
holy aspirations, the awe and the pathos, 
which characterized his prayers. He, ina 
sense, laid aside the man and became wholly 
the saint, whenever he ascended the mount 
of communion with God. In preaching, he 
moved in an element of light—in prayer, in 
the element of love. 

So habitually devout and vigorous was his 
mind, that he was capable of the most sud- 
den and singular transitions from intercourse 
with man to intercourse with Heaven. The 
following is a curious instance of this. Mr. 
Hall had been indulging in that species of 
innocent merriment and jocularity to which 





he sometimes yielded ; and in the midst of a 


—in an instant he laid down his pipe, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Sir, it is midnight, and we have 
not had family prayer:’? The next moment 
he was on his knees, absolutely absorbed in 
devotion, and pouring forth the most sol- 
emn and reverential petitions at the footstool 
of mercy. 

Another instance at once of his religious 
ardor and filial tenderness, occurred at Arns- 
by on a visit. It was related to the present 
writer by one of the witnesses. On his way 
from Leicester he had expatiated on his fa- 
ther’s excellences, and the scenes of his earli- 
est days. As soon as he entered the house 
in which his father had resided, he hastened 
into the parlor, fell on his knees, and poured 
forth the most devout and fervent supplica- 
tions. The two or three individuals who 
were near speedily withdrew, that they might 
not interrupt his feelings. Soon afterwards 
he went into the burial-ground, and dropping 
on his knees at his father’s grave, with his 
hands extended over the monumental stone 
and his eyes closed, he offered up an extra- 
ordinary series of petitions. Among these 
he breathed forttrax~jimpassioned desire to 
‘join the blessed company above ;’ and en- 
treated that he might be ‘ permitted to know 
his departed father in the heavenly world ; 
and that their united prayers, often presented 
on earth, might be then turned into praise, 
while they beheld their ‘ Redeemer face to 
face together.’ 





Massillon and Robert Hall Compared. 


[Another selection from the article in the 
British Review. ] 


In speaking of Massillon, we hazard little 
by saying that he was the prince of French 
preachers, and as in writing, so in the char- 
acter of his pulpit discourses, he must be re- 
garded as approaching nearer than any other 
in resemblance to Robert Hall. ‘They ap- 
pear to have been similar in their methods as 
preachers, and there are strong analogies in 
their compositions. The entire description 
of Massillon by D'Alembert, on his admis- 
sion into the Royal Academy of Paris, might 
with little alteration be applied to Hall. He 
attracted and edified all classes of men, for 
though he commonly spoke in a language 
clear from its philosophical accuracy and 
reasoning, and in the highest degree both re- 
fined and eloquent, he spoke to the heart, 
and united pathos with sublimity, and his 
character for benevolence and pastoral fidel- 
ity, was as bright as his genius. 

It is always interesting and instructive to 
compare the productions of kindred minds. 

e may be assisted therefore to judge of 
these two extraordinary preachers, if we bring 
into juxtaposition one of the most celebrated 
passages produced by each. Without further 
comment upon them we shall just remark 
that Massillon’s appears most powerful in ap- 
plication, and Hall’s most brilliant in con- 
ception,— 

‘I figure to myself,’ says Massillon, ‘ that 
our last hour is come—the heavens are open- 
ing over our heads—time is no more,and eter- 
nity has begun. Jesus Christ is about to ap- 
pear to judge us, according to our deserts, 
and we are here waiting at his hands, the 
sentence of everlasting life or death. I ask 
you now—stricken with terror like your- 
selves, in no wise separating my lot from 
yours, but placing myself in the situation in 
which we must all one day stand before God 
our judge—if Christ, I ask you, were this 
moment come to make the awful partition of 
the just and the unjust, think you that the 
greater number would be saved? Do you 
believe that the numbers would even be 
equal? If the lives of the multitude here 
present were sifted, should we find among 
them ten righteous? Should we find a sin- 
gle one?’ 

One can scarcely wonder at the instant 
effect which, according to Voltaire, was pro- 
duced on the congregation. ‘The whole as- 
sembly started up from their seats, and in- 
terrupted the preacher by murmurs of sur- 
prise and acclamation. 

We subjoin the magnificent passage of 
Hall, selected from his funeral sermon for 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales :— 

‘Eternity, it is surely not necessary to re- 
mind you, invests every state, whether of 
bliss or of suffering, with a mysterious and 
awful importance entirely its own, and is the 
only property in the creation which gives 
that weight and moment to whatever it at- 
taches, compared to which, all sublunary joys 
and sorrows, all interests which know a peri- 
od, fade into the most contemptible insig- 
nificance. In appreciating every other ob- 
ject, it is easy to exceed the proper estimate ; 
and even of the distressing event which has 
so recently occurred, the fecling which many 
of us possess, is probably adequate to the oc- 
casion. The nation has certainly not been 
wanting in the proper expression of its poig- 
nant regret at the sudden removal of this 
most lamented princess, nor of their sympa- 
thy with the Royal family, deprived by this 
visitation of its brightest ornament. Sorrow 
is painted in every countenance, the pursuits 
of business and of pleasure have been suspen- 
ded, and the kingdom is covered with the 
signals of distress. But what, my brethren, 
if it be lawful to indulge such a thought, 
what would be the funeral obsequies of a lost 
soul? Where.shall’we find the tears fit to 
be wept at such a spectacle? or could we re- 
alize the calamity in all its extent, what to- 
kens of commiseration and concern would be 
deemed equal to the occasion Would it suf- 
fice for the sun to veil his light and the moon 
her brightness; to cover the ocean with 
mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth ; 
or, were the whole frame of nature to become 
animated and vocal, would it be possible for 
her to utter a groan too piercing to express 
the magnitude and extent of such a catastro- 
phe?’ 





Lafayette and Slavery. 


The following is the conclusion of a late 
letter, published in the Liberty Bell, from 
the venerable THomas Ciarxson, of Eng- 
land, the great philanthropist, who, with 
Wilberforce and other kindred spirits, were 
the means, under God, of abolishing the 
slave trade in England. 


I will finish my letter with a saying of one 
of the dearest friends 1 ever had, namely, 
General Lafayette. I was with the General 
often, and corresponded with him after his 
coming out of his dungeon at Olmutz. But 
the first time J knew him was when I was in 
Paris, the year after the French Revolution, 
on the subject of the slave-trade, and 1 as- 
sisted him materially. He was decidedly as 
uncompromising an enemy to the slave-trade, 
and slavery, as any man ever knew. He 
freed all his slaves in French Cayenne, who 
had come to him by inheritance, in 1786, 
and shewed me all his rules and regulations 
for his estate when they were emancipated. 





times in Paris. He was a real gentleman, 
and of soft and gentle manners. I have 
seen him put out of temper, but never at any 
time except when slavery was the subject. 
He has said, frequently, ‘I would never 
have drawn my sword in the cause of Ameri- 
ca, if I could have conceived that thereby I 
was founding a land of slavery.’ 











Original and Select. = 








For the Christian Reflector. 


Knowledge and its Connection with 
Virtue. 


I am not conscious of ever wishing to be 
placed back again in the early stages of life. 
But if such a thing could be left optional with 
me, I know of no greater stimulous to induce 
willingness, than to carry with me my dear- 
bought experience. How many false max- 
ims, witty conceits, doggeral rhymes, etc., 
which pre-occupied the mind, would be ex- 
cluded! And how many precious hours 
spent in pastimes, frivolity, listlessness and 
sleep, would have been assiduously appro- 
priated to that, which alone, can elevate and 
adorn the human mind! Itisa painful re- 
flection, that while many in youth, who pos- 
sess these advantages, do not appreciate their 
value, the aged who do, must retrospect them 
with unavailing regrets. 

Although it is laudable in any young man 
to try to distinguish himself by literature and 
natural knowledge, even where he fails, yet 
it would be well to count the cost. No one 
can reasonably hope for any considerable 
fame and distinction in this respect, without 
paying the price which they imperiously de- 
mand. The poet expresses himself truthful- 
ly, when he says, 

‘Learning comes by labor not by chance, 
As those move easiest, who have learned to dance.’ 

Unless there be sufficient strength of char- 
acter to deny one’s self where others indulge; 
to decline invitations to revelry where oth- 
ers accept ; to submit not only to a rigid dis- 
cipline of the mind, but also to a severe regi- 
men of the body ; unless there be an uncon- 
querable spirit, that flinches at no discour- 
ageinent, but makes the very obstructions in- 
centives to renewed and persevering effort, 
success will not crown their labors. For 
this cause, fewer of the sons of those in af 
fluent circumstances succeed, than those in 
humbler life. Some of the former, after a 
few spasmodic and ineffectual efforts, have 
become impatient, and declined the task. 
Having been accustomed to self-indulgence 
and easy life, they prefer a shorter and more 
indulgent course. Hence they assume an 
easy and careless carriage, despise the labori- 
ous and persevering application of the studeni, 
and hope to pass for natural geniuses! As 
well might the sculptor hope to take his 
sledge, and by one gigantic stroke, bring from 
the quarry a statue with all its beautiful pro- 
portions, as by such a course, to lay a per- 
manent foundation on which to build the 
superstructure of intellectual greatness. No, 
the limner does not finish his portrait until 
afier a thousand delicate touches of his pen- 
cil, nor does the statue assume its symmetry 
and polish, until after a thousand strokes of 
the sculptor’s hammer, and the constant and 
persevering application of all the instrumen- 
talities appropriate to the art. Nor can the 
student accomplish his object, unless he dili- 
gently employ the numerous facilities for in- 
tellectual improvement, with which he is 
surrounded, ‘These facilities are greatly in- 
creased of late, in the multiplication of books, 
their cheapness, the multiplication of teach- 
ers, periodicals, Lyceums, &c. But in so 
far as these facilities for improvement are 
multiplied, the consequences of neglecting 
them will become disastrous. Others are 
on the alert, and about to distance us in the 
race. If, therefore, they are neglected, we 
fall inevitably below the standard of medioc- 
racy, and pass down the current of obscuri- 
ty and oblivion. 

But then arises an important question in 
regard to the acquisition of knowledge. Will 
the advantages resulting from its possession 
be a fair remuneration for the toils and sacri- 
fices indispensable to its attainments? This 
depends on the use to which it is applied. I 
do not hesitate to say, that knowledge, like 
wealth, is a blessing or a curse, according to 
the good or bad purposes to which it is ap- 
plied. ‘To apply it to no purpose at all, is to 
let it remain an everlasting monument of our 
folly. To employ great acquirements to the 
perpetration of crime, is to ‘damn our names 
to everlasting fame’—is to transmit the odious- 
ness of our characters to all succeeding gen- 
erations, to the end of time, and to justly 
render us the objects of abhorrence to wiser 
and better generations. 

Nor does the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge, irrespective of any purpose whatever, 
indicate a great mind. As well might we 
suppose, that he who hides his gold in his 
iron chest, without design of applying to any 
purpose whatsoever, possesses a great mind. 
We call such misers, the derivative of which 
is miserable, a word quite appropriate to 
such a man. 

It appears, then, that knowledge must be 
pursued, not as an end, but as means of do- 
ing good, and only valuable when directed 
to some valuable end; in other words, is only 
important to man when associated with vir- 
tue, i.e. our duty to our Creator, and to man. 
I say this not particularly as a Christian, but 
asa man not bereft of reason. Not in the light 
of revelation particularly, but in the light 
which shone on heathen philosophy, which 
led Seneca, Plato, and Socrates to the same 
results. It is said in the last stages of John 
Randolph's sickness, a little previous to his 
death, that he called for a slip of paper and 
a pencil, and wrote the word remorse, and 
reached it to those beside hisbed. Reached 
for it the second time, and wrote the same 


them again, and died without an explanation. 
It is supposed he meant by that, to say, I 
have spent fife in acquiring that which has 
given me the flattering title of American 
orator; but haye not applied those acquire- 
ments to the great purpose and end for which 
existence was given me. 

It would be. well if every young person, 
male and female, would lay it down as a car- 
dinal principle, that they are bound to im- 
prove their intellectual and moral powers to 
the extent of their abilities, and also that this 
obligation may be ascertained, to an extent, 
by the light of nature, independent of reve- 
lation, ‘To be. sure we are entirely depend- 
ent on the light afforded by revelation for the 
knowledge of redemption of men by Jesus 
Christ, and many other important truths con- 
nected with that subject; still there are many 
other important truths which are as really 
the dictates of reason as of revelation, And 
if any one is dissatisfied because these truths 
are not as clear from the light of nature, as 
from the light of revelation, they are_permit- 
ted to push their reasonings into revelation, 
where they will find Christianity to be a 
reasonable thing. The truths alluded to as 
such—gratitude due him for that benev- 
olence — the distinction between deriva- 
ble from the light of nature, are as 
the being of a God—his benevolence—right 
and wrong—our guilt—that guilt is pun- 
ishable, rectitude rewardable—our depen- 
dence, &c. These are all attainable by 
the light of reason operating on the works of 
creation and providence, together with our 
consciousness, and other things falling with- 
in the limits of our observation. Hence the 
untutored savage sees God in the flying 
cloud, the driving storm, the thundering 
cataract, the majestic ocean, the forked 
lightning, and the rolling thunder. And 
when the savage passes to a higher state of 
cultivation by the advantages of civilization 
and light of science, he only exchanges these 
ruder contemplations of the forms and pha- 
ses of the divine character, for the more 
clear and precise displays of his skill 
and benevolence, as seen in the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the human body, or 
the variegated hues and delicate contex- 
ture of an opening flower. The objects in 
which the divine character, in its varied 
phases, is contemplated, are so numerous 
and diversified, as to more than intimate the 
pre-eminent importance of such knowledge. 
The knowledge of the divine character is a 
foundation principle, on which may be erect- 
ed the superstructure of intellectual, and mor- 
al greatness, the true glory of our natures, 
and is indispensably connected with the end- 
less felicity of the mind. Man has a deeper 
interest in the knowledge of Ged than all other 
objects combined. Even the slave, with all 
his apathy, feels an interest in the charac- 
ter of the master into whose hands he is 
about to fall. When he is sold under the 
fall of the auctioneer’s hammer, at Washing- 
ton, the emporium of American liberty, (?} 
he is said to cast an eye on his new master, 
as if to catch from the lineaments of the 
face, the features of the mind, of him who is 
to control the future destinies of his life. If 
so, how much more interested is man, in as- 
certaining the character of Him who gave us 
being; who holds us in existence; whose 
proprietorship is unquestioned, and at whose 
awful fiat, the conditions of men will be ir- 
recoverably fixed! Without the knowledge 
of God, virtue cannot exist; and, without 
virtue, knowledge will only inflate the mind 
with pride, and by which a man may become 
more extensively mischievous, and by which 
he will assimilate to the character of a well 
known of hateful memory, whose name I will 
neither revere nor pronounce. N. B. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Devotional Influence of Natural 
Scenery. 

The charms of Nature have been lauded, 
both in prose and song, from the creation of 
the world until the present time. Yet the 
theme is inexhaustible; and now, few there 
are who have not some praise, some eulogi- 
um to bestow upon Nature’s beauties. 
Scenery is so varied, and presents so many 
appearances wholly unlike, that ages to 
come will not be sufficient for the poet and 
the painter to mark its every feature. Na- 
ture has a voice, too; it does not interest and 
delight its admirers merely, it also instructs 


them. 
* How is the Book of Nature filled 
With lessons that we all may learn.’ 


The sight of beautiful or stupendous works 
of art naturally leads the beholder to think 
of him who executed, and to admire the ge- 
nius which designed them so perfectly. But 
where, in all this earth, can be found one 
human production so nice, so delicate, as is 
presented in the neglected wild-flower 1— 
What lofty structure, raised by man, can 
compare with snow-capped Jura? 

Adwiration of the Creator mingles in the 
strong emotions excited by witnessing both 
the beautiful and the sublime. Every thing 
in Nature is conducive to the general good 
and happiness of His creatures. When we 
examine any particular department, we dis- 
cover such a fitness and adaptation of each 
minute part to the whole, and of the whole 
to the harmony of creation, so nicely adjust- 
ed to its appropriate place, we can scarcely 
refrain from uttering exclamations of delight, 
rapture and adoration of the great Being who 
brought all things into existence by a word. 

The man who dwells amid Nature’s wild | 
retreats, and takes delight in lonely walks, 
where his meditations are uninterrupted, al- 
most invariably bears a heart within, allied 
to heavenly things. For all God’s works 
praise him, and he who lingers amid the holy 

















influences, will catch the sentiment, and 


praise him too. The broad, deep, restless 
ocean speaks of the glory and majesty of the 
Most High. When we gaze upon the vast 
watery plain, whose rolling waves continuale 
ly chase the waves beyond, till they break 
upon the shore, the mind is filled with awe, 
and impressed with the power and om- 
nipotence of Him who holds the waters in 
his hand. 

Changing as is the soenery of Nature, all 
unite to direct our thoughts to the great 
First Cause, The rugged mountain, on 
whose inaccessible height dark clouds are 
resting ; the peaceful glen beneath, where the 
humble cotter dwells; the gaily leaping 
streams, whose fertilizing waters wind among 
the plains ; and the spreading tree whose thick 
green foliage protects the grateful flower be- 
low, from Phebus’ scorching rays, alike join 
in a song of praise. The fleecy clouds float- 
ing in azure skies, the rainbow’s brilliant 
arch, the cooling breeze, are gifts of God. 
His works are seen in the great wilderness, 
the awful whirlwind, the quaking, burning 
mountain; his deep voice is heard in the 
thunder’s roar, when the dread lightning 
springs from heaven,—in the noise of many 
waters, rushing in their swollen channels, and 
in the angry winds, each striving for the mas- 
tery. 

Who can love Nature truly, and not adore 
the Author of all that so much delights bim 2 
Nature’s lover must be a worshipper of God. 

Berenice. 


The Difference. 


How much depends upon the state of the 
heart and the disposition, in estimating our 
ability to do or to give for the promotion of 
the Redeemer’s cause. Not long since, we 
heard a person excusing himself for giving 
only a mere pittance to the cause of mis- 
sions, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ my tazes are so 
hcavy—that is all I can afford.’ We felt 
inclined to suggest to him the expediency of 
giving about half his property to the Lord, 
as the best method of lessening his taxes, so 
that by another year he might afford to 
double his subscription! What a wonderful 
influence the heart has upon man’s logic, 
and arithmetic. 

As an instance to set over against the 
above, look at the following, as related in 
the London Missionary Register, published 
a few years since. A blind girl brought to 
her minister thirty shillings for the missian- 
ary society. The clergyman, surprised, said 
to her, ‘You are a poor blind girl—you 
cannot afford to give this sum! ‘I am in- 
deed, sir,’ said she, ‘a blind girl, but not so 
poor as you suppose; and 1 am sure I can 
better afford to give these thirty shillings 
than those girls can who have eyes.’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied the clergyman, ‘I should be glad to 
kuow how you make that out.’ ‘Sir,’ she 
answered, ‘I am a basket-maker, and being 
blind, I can make baskets in the dark as 
well as in the light. Now I am sure, in the 
last dark winter it must have cost those girls 
that have eyes more than thirty shillings to 
buy candles to see to make baskets; so I 
think I have proved that I can afford this 
money, and now I hope you will take it all 
for the missionaries.’—Chr. Secretary. 








Brief Hints to Parishioners, 


Hint 1. Receive your pastor, not as an 
idol to be worshipped, but as a messenger to 
be heeded ; not as an immaculate angel, but 
as a man of like passions and infirmities 
with yourselves. Few ministers are fault- 
less, even in a liberal sense of that term; 
none perfect. Be not slow to cast the soft 
mantle of charity over his failings. It is 
not uncommon, indeed, for great virtues and 
shining abilities to be connected with some 
marked constitational defects. Pray the 
more earnestly for him you love. But spoil 
not the object of your attachment with un- 
seasonable adulation, Dr. Lowth, in a ded- 
ication to the ‘Most Reverend Father in 
God, William, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England, and Metropol- 
itan and one of his Majesty’s Honorable 
Privy Council,’ (such are the titles rene 
dered,) holds this language in the dedicatory 
preface to his commentary on the book of 
Daniel: ‘ This might afford me a proper oc- 
casion to draw a parallel between his (Dan- 
iel’s,) and your Grace’s accomplishments,’ 
etc. But however congenial with monarch- 
ical institutions the spirit of adulation may 
be, in our republican State and church, it is 
quite absurd. Yet flattering words will 
sometimes escape you, in the enthusiasm of 
your admiration. It is stretching to a pain- 
ful tension that beautiful precept: ‘ Esteem 
them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake.’ Does not this rather inculcate a 
commendatory state of mind, than authorize 
its positive expression to a man’s face? 

2. Praydaily for your pastor. In all the 
range of intercession there is not a more 
needy subject. Did Paul himself, with all 
his splendid gifts and graces, beg Christians 
to pray ‘that utterance might be given to 
him, that he»might open his mouth boldly,’ 
and is your pastor less needy ? 

3. Shut your ears against disparaging re- 
marks on his character and performances, 
especially if they fall from lips habitually 
censorious. Some men are always in a 
complaining mood. To such take the con- 
trary mood. Speak of his good qualities, 
and you convey a delicate reproof to your 
friend, who must per force consent, and thus 
contradict and condemn himself. He may 
even think better of his pastor. 

4. Are you a parent? Let all you say 
and do in your family touching and toward 
your pastor, strengthen him in the affections 
of your children, and of all others in your 
house. One unguarded expression may 
work irreparable injury in their minds. 
What father or mother sfys, comes to them 
with the force of law, especially if it fall in 
with the naturally evil tendencies of a child’s 
mind. 

5. No mortal man can satisfy the domes- 
tic thirst for pastoral visitation. Do not 
therefore complain of him for not coming 
oftener, who has one hundred and ninety- 
nine other families to visit, besides duties to 
the sick, the poor, the recently dead, and 
the newly afflicted, to say nothing of the nu- 
merous institutions of the age, which require 
a kind of ubiquity in a man that can be only 
in one place at a time. When the pastor 
comes, waste not a word, either in apologies 
or complaints. The former lower you in his 
estimation, and are worse than the original 
offence, if any you have committed. The 
latter, if directed, however gently, against 
him, discourage him from coming again: ‘I 
thought you were never coming,’ says a 
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pleasant lady. ‘I really supposed you had 
entirely forgotten us,’ exclaims another. 
Yet these may have been most frequently 
visited. Ifthere be no carpet on the floor, 
and instead thereof a coat of loose dust, 
don’t seize the broom to make a bad thing 
worse. He would rather the dust should be 
under his feet, than in a loftier and more 
sensitive organ of his body. Kindle no fires, 
for cold is better than smoke. Expel not 
the children from the room, for fear they 
will mortify you. Ifthey have been taught 
to behave at family prayer, and at other 
times, they will show their good breeding, 
and be quiet now. It is your business to 
ask the pastor to pray. For the want of 
this invitation, many a man, though improp- 
erly, has made a prayerless visit. If there 
are servants, give them the privilege of being 
present. Some pastors are very diffident. 
Put them at ease, and help them in every 
suitable way. They will appreciate your 
kindness, and come again. If any of your 
family are seriously impressed, let him know 
it, and be thou serious too. Let thy con- 
versation be holy, not trifling, nor even 
commonplace at such a time. No efforts 
can be too earnest to save a soul. 

6. If it be possible, always be in your 
place, not only in the church, but at the 
prayer-meeting. These punctual ones are 
the true supporters and encouragers of the 
pastor. Ile loves to see them present, as 
much as he is troubled to think of them as 
absent.— NV. Y. Observer. 
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said Mr. S., from the consecrated spot where we 
are now assembled, is a country, of which my 
own knowledge would lead me to say that a dark- 
erand more destitute region exists not in our 
land; and in certain sections of the State, as I 
am credibly informed, one may ride some sixty 
miles without encountering a single church in 
which the worship of God is held. 

The same paper contains a report of two theo- 
logical students who recently spent several weeks 
as colporteurs of the Bible and the ‘Tract Society 
in Pike County,Pa. They visited 733 families, 223 
of which were destitute of all religious books ex- 
cept the Bible ; and 128, more than one-seventh 
part of the whole, were destitute of the Scriptures. 
They sometimes met with a pious person, but in 
many cases, intemperance, Sabbath-breaking and 
profanity hold undisturbed dominion, and whole 
families often grow up ina condition they say, 
scarcely preferable to that of the heathen. ‘We 
have met boys 12 or 14 years of age, who appa- 
rently knew as little of God, of the soul, or an 
hereafter, as on the day of their birth” 








GOD INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


It was the remark of a late eminent minister of 
God, Samuel Stillman, uttered with all that ani- 
mated religious feeling which rendered his im- 
pressive manner, as a public speaker, highly 
pleasing, that it was to hima delightful thought, 
that God is incomprehensible. It would not, he 
said, be possible for the most gifted finite intel- 
ligence iu the universe, in the exercise of all 
his powers, to discover all that unspeakable ex- 
cellence which is centred in him whom we 
call Jehovah, We may imagine such a created 
being to be constantly increasing in his capa- 
cious intellect to all eternity, and yet there 
would be a distance between God and him 
which it would be impossible to reach. In God 
there is that incomprehensibility, which it will 





In a late number of Zion’s Herald, the organ of | 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we observed an 
article setting forth the advantages of having only | 
one denominational paper in New England. At} 
this Jate period in the history of the Baptist de- 
nomination, it would be quite impossible to re- 
duce the number of its papers to one, however 

fest and undisputed might be the advantages 
of such a unity. But it is not too late for Baptists 
to learn, or rather to take cognizance of the fact 
that where unity can be secured, in promoting 
the objects and interests of the denomination, it is 
eminently desirable. Nothing is more certain 
than that we have wasted a vast amount of energy, 
by neglecting a principle which the Methodists 
have generally. observed. The writer of the ar- 
ticle above referred to, uses the following lan- 
guage :—‘ We believe that one secret of our suc- 
cess as a people, has been our unity and consol- 
idation. A wise thinker has said, that the coun- 
try must look to this element of Methodism as the 
chief means of counteracting the concentrated 
energies of Popery in the land. What would 
Methodism have been with all its adversities, had 
it not been for this sentiment of unity, producing 
a common sympathy and general co-operation? 
All our academies and colleges, and leading in- 
stitutione, and nearly all our chapels, have been 
established by a union of efforts. Let a local 
spirit break up our common plans, and multiply 
local organs, and we give to the winds one of the 
greatest elements of our strength.’ 

Another argument he employs,\in favor of hav- 
ing but one paper for the whole of New-England 
is, that by uniting in its support they can give it 
an efficient and commanding character. In pro- 
portion as they multiply papers they diminish 
the influence of each. He speaks of the great 
difficulty of sustaining religious papers of mod- 
erate size and pretensions, and established chief- 
ly for local advantages. A few years ago they 
had one in Maine, and one in Lowell; the former, 
after protracted embarrassments and losses, was 
merged in the Hevald; the latter struggled for 
some time and failed. At the same time the ‘ vet- 
eran Herald’ suffered, was cheaply ‘ got up,’ and 
was hardly respectable. The union of their pa- 
tronage, since, on cue sheet, has paid off its debts, 
enlarged and enriched the paper, and proved a 
great advantage to the denomination. 

The writer then proceeds to give some facts 
concerning the papers of other denominations. 
A Presbyterian Editor states, that he has been 
connected with the press for cighteen years past, 





be tae delight of all the heavenly inhabitants to 
be forever contemplating, while they will feel 
it to be unexplorable. 

Do we not, if we have any spiritual percep- 
tion of the glory of a God of holiness, appre- 
hend somewhat of the nature of genuine reli- 
gion, while on earth? Religion here in the 
heart of the regenerate, is of the same nature 
with that of the glorified in heaven; differing 
only in the ardor of its exercise, and in the clear- 
ness of our apprelieusion of God and holiness. 
It is the adoration and holy love of his incom- 
prehensible nature, there being in him an inex- 
haustible source of delight and joy to the ra- 
tional soul, which an eternity will be insufficient 
to fathom. The holy emotion of the regener- 
ate differs widely from that of the most exalted 
being, whose admiration of God is measured 
only by the contemplation of bis natural perfec- 
tions, It is not the rapture of Archimedes who in 
the heated imagination of a supposed discovery 
as to the structure of the universe, exclaimed, 
give mea fulcrum on which to rest my lever, 
and I will move the world. Nor is the most 
pleasing vision of the philosopher, who in his 
research of the admirable harmony of creation 
in the adaptation and exactness of all its parts 
to their purpose, finds his mind confounded in 
view of the wisdom and unsearchable power 
of the God of nature. His discoveries not 
reaching tothe glory of the holiness of God, 
leave him at an immeasurable distance from 
the blessedness of the man, who by regen- 
erating grace is made a partaker of the di 
vine nature, delighting in Jehovah as a God of 
moral beauty. 

That God is inscrutable and infinitely worthy 
of adoration and supreme love, is at once appa- 
rent, if we consider his attributes. Moses, in 
blessing the twelve tribes of Israel, thus con- 
cludes his benediction: ‘The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms, 
We have no language which is adequate to ex- 
press his eternity. We can only admire and 
adore. If we speak of his holiness, we can 
only use the words of Isaiah, who in the name 
of God asks the confounding question, To whom 
will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One? If we speak of his power, and wis- 
dom, we call inspiration to witness: They are 
high as heaven, what can we do, deeper than 
hell, what can we know! If we would, ina few 
words, combine our thoughts of God, we ask 
Paul to speak for us: O the depths of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of Gud; how 











during which time more than four-fifths of the re- 
ligious newspapers established in the Presbyterian 
and corresponding churches have failed for want 
of due patronage. ‘Such facts show the exceed- 
ing difficulty of carrying on religious papers, and 
the imperative necessity of persevering efforts on 
the part of their agents and friends. ‘The N. 
York True Sun, in giving the “literary history” 
of a newspaper hospitai in Nassau street, enu- 
merates no less than eighteen papers which have 
been issued from one building in the last twelve 
years, thirteen of which are dead, and five only are 
living. They are multiplying and expiring inces- 
santly, and we doubt whether there are many other 
undertakings which uselessly sink a greater amount 
of capital. Would it be wise, then, for us, now 
that we have struggled above al! embarrassments, 
to waste our energies and endanger our prosperi- 
ty by new experiments ?” 

There is certainly great weight in these facts 
and arguments. Few enterprises are so difficult 
to sustain as that of publishing a religious or |it- 
erary periodical. And those who enter upon 
euch a responsibility are almost invariably disap- 
pointed; they sink and lose far more, and gain 
much less, than they calculated in the outset. 
The rapidity with which the mails are now con- 
veyed, will enable readers of a Boston paper, in 
any part of New England, to receive through its 
columns intelligence belonging to their own 
neighborhood, almost as soon, and often quite as 
soon, as they could get it ina paper published 
near at home. And thena large paper, widely 
circulated and well-sustained, can afford to wear 
a better costume, to load itself with a larger 
amount of correspondence from different parts of 
the country, to furnish more original and choice 
matter, than a small paper with limited resources. 
At the same time the price of the paper, which 
perhaps costs twice or three times as much, ex- 
ceeds but little, (it may be a penny a week) the 
price of a merely local paper. 

As circumstances now are, we have certainly 
no desire nor expectation that our well estab- 
lished cotemporaries of the Baptist press in New 
England, will resign their places, either to join 
with each other or with us ; but we are more and 
more persuaded, that the energy and support 
formerly given to the New Hampshire Register 
and the Christian Reflector is of greater utility, 
concentrated upon one paper. The interests of 
New England Baptists are entirely identical ; our 
objects and our views are the same; and it is, 
therefore, well to unite so far as we can for their 
promotion. And the more we know of each 
other, and combine our efforts, the greater will be 
our denominational cordiality, union and strength. 





Sprrituat Desotations.—How much there is 
for Christians to do, even in a Christian land! 
Recently we saw a statement of most deplorable 
moral destitution in New Jersey. We find in the 
last number of the Philadelphia Observer, an ex- 
tract from a sermon by Rev. T. J. Shepard, before 
the Presbytery of the District of Columbia, which 
which shows that religious teachers are very few 
in Maryland,—fewer than in any State of the 


unsearchable are his judgments and his ways 
past finding ont. Another says, his way is in 
the sea and his path in the great waters, and his 
footsteps are not known. Could we be permit- 
ted, as Daniel was, to have an interview with 
Gabriel, the lofty intelligence who dwells in the 
presence of God, and should ask him what are 
his views of his glorious Creator, would he not 
reply that in the thousands of ages on ages in 
which he has been suffered to gaze on his per- 
fections, it had never entered into his concep- 
tions that eternity could enable him fully to ex- 
plore the glories of that Almighty Ged whose 
presence fills all heaven with holy delight. 
Berean. 





RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


{This article was read before the Chester County 
Ministerial Conf and req i for publication.] 

The view adopted by the Baptist church, in 
reference to the Christian ministry, we believe to 
be scripturally correct. It differs, however, in an 
important feature from the opinions entertained 
upon this subject, by almost every other denomi- 
nation of Christians. It places all, so far as the 
authority conferred by the office is concerned, 
upon one common level. Utterly discarding the 
doctrine of popes, cardinals, prelates, archbishops, 
archpresbyters, deans, chapters, &c., we are left 
without the shadow of a higher.ecclesiastic to 
cover any of us or mitigate our responsibility. 
Forming thus one common brotherhood, with no 
master but Christ, and in many instances as- 
suming the responsibilities of the office in youth, 
and with but a limited fund of knowledge and ex- 
perience, it must appear obvious, at a mere 
glance, that the mutual dependency of the minis- 
try is very great, and the discharge of their rela- 
tive duties highly important. 

To define and enforce some of these duties, is 
the object of the present essay. 

1. It is the duty of ministers of the gospel to ex- 
ercise an enlarged charily for each other. 

The difference in their natural dispositions, 
their early habits, the manner and extent of their 
mental and moral training, and rumerous other 
causes, all have a tendency to make them vary 
from each other in their official performances. 
And, as it is well known that the most efficient 
method of injuring the cause of Christ, is to 
kindle among its professed advocates a spirit of 
discord and opposition, the enemies of truth 
frequently take advantage of this variety to mis- 
represent, and thus make false impressions upon 
the minds of ministers in reference to each other. 
In the same manner, also, private Christians are 
brought under the influence of those petty prefer- 
ences and jealousies in regard to their respective 
pastors, which have wrought such havoc in chris- 
tendom. Every minister of the gospel ought to 
be aware of these influences, and careful’) _,uard 
against their contaminating touch. Instead of 
proscribing every one who does not adopt his 
manner of preaching, or dwell upon the same 
class of truths which he may have chosen, as the 
theme of his sermons and lectures and conversa- 
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tions, he ought-to appreciate that variety of man- 





ner and matter so necessary to interest and edify - 
the various characters that hear the gospel pro- 
claimed. This spirit of proscription on account 
of a harmless, or useful variety is an evil one. Jt 
ought to be emphatically proscribed. 

Again. The cares of ministers of the gospel, 
especially of pastors, though always great, are, 
nevertheless, much greater on some occasions 
than on others ; consequently, a uniform attention 
cannot be given to those rules of etiquette, the 
utility of which all admit. The broad mantle of 
charity should ever cover any deficiency in cour- 
tesy, unless it is known to have been premedita- 
ted. 

2. Ministers of the gospel should guard each 
other’s reputation. 

It is not meant that they should cover up, or 
become apologists for any kind of sin. When 
one who bears the character of a public teacher 
practises or advocates that which is unholy, there 
should be no hesitation, on the part of others who 
bear the same character, in rebuking him, that 
the evil may be checked. The i table truth 
of Jehovah is pledged against those who conceal 
iniquity. When the person assailed, however, is 
innocent, whether the assailant is an avowed ene- 
my of Christianity, or one professing friendship, 
whether the assault is of an open and positive 
character, or obscured by guilty secrecy, it is the 
duty of those who are public teachers of morals 
and religion, fearlessly to defend the innocent, 
and expose the slanders by which he is assailed. 

3. They should endeavor to strengthen each 
other’s influence. 

How humiliating the fact that the course pur- 
sued by many, tends to adirectly opposite re- 
sult! The ever interesting query—‘ who shall 
be greatest,’ seldom fails to insinuate itself into 
the minds of the disciples of Christ, while the 
question ought to be, How may we accomplish 
the greatest amount of good? That spirit that 
would sink others in order that its possessor might 
be elevated, cannot be sufficiently ted. It 
prompted the rebellion in heaven, and has cov- 
ered many of the fairest parts of the earth with 
human gore. A spirit so foul, so fiend-like, cer- 
tainly should not find a resting place in the breast 
of any herald of mercy. A proper respect for 
each other, and a suitable deference for each 
other’s opinions, could not fail to strengthen the 
influence of the ministry; while, on the other 
hand, any class of persons treating each other, 
with disrespect, need rot expect to be treated 
otherwise by the world at large. 

4. To note defecls in character and performances, 
and suggest corrections, is no unimportant part of 
ministers’ duties to each other. 

An old proverb says: ‘They are our best 
friends who tell us our faults and teach us how to 
correct them.’ It is well known that many of 
our defects escape our own observation, while 
they are very visible to others. And the very 
fact that they do escape our observation, in many 
instances, account for their existence; for if we 
had knowledge of them we would discard them. 
Not unfrequently the knowledge of some glaring 
defect in a minister of the gospel spreads through 
a whole community, and forestalls him in his 
efforts to do good, while he is in utter ignorance 
of it, or if aware of its existence, regards it as 
being unimportant. 

Great care is necessary in order that the proper 
spirit may be manifested in the performance of 
this duty ; and it is of equal importance that the 
same spirit should be possessed by those who are 
the subjects of criticism. 








5. 4 tender sympathy for each other should ever 
characterize ministers of the gospel. 

They are instructed to ‘ rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.’ If 
this be their duty in reference to all classes of 
Christians, then doubtless it is in reference to each 
other, 

Private church members may, in some instan- 
ces, be so far mistaken as to suppose that pas- 
tors and others in the ministry are elevated above 
the influence of every thing that would dis- 
courage or cast down, but the experience of every 
minister of the gospel teaches him a contrary 
lesson. Who is there in this sacred office that 
has not realized, to some extent, the state of mind 
possessed by the ancient prophet, when in lonely 
sadness he uttered a most bitter lamentation, un- 
der the impression that the rest of Jehovah’s 
prophets had been slain and his altars demol- 
ished? Who is there that has an intelligent 
view of the responsibilities resting upon him, as 
a minister of the gospel, and does not exclaim, 
‘Who is sufficient for these things 

The confidence and sympathy of a devoted 
church, adds greatly to the happiness of a faithful 
pastor; yet he may possess these, and still, if 
treated with cold indifference by his brethren in 
the ministry, unless blessed with an unusual 
measure of grace, his heart will sink within him, 
and his arms hang down. The trials af tinis- 
ters are more numerous than those of other Chris- 
tians. By many, they are expected to please all, 
a thing which God cannot do! Some think they 
should spend their time in preaching the gospel 
gratuitously, and yet support themselves and any 
that may be dependent upon them. If they 
possess property they are expected to dispose of 
that in alms. If they are in poverty they are not 
allowed to make any provision for a prospective 
widow, or orphan children. In short, almost 
every absurdity is expected of them. It is their 
lot also, sometimes, to pine in sickness and suffer 
sore bereavements ; poverty may pursue them, and 
bitter persecutions be their portion, while they 
still watch for souls as ‘they that must give ac- 
count.” Under such circumstances surely they 
need sympathy; and none is more availing than 
that received from their companions in tribulation 
who bear the same responsibility. 

From these considerations it must appear very 
obvious that ministers of the gospel should love 
one another with pure hearts fervently, that they 
might thus be prepared to ‘bear each other’s bur- 
dens and share each other’s joys.’ 





TO YOUNG MEN. 


The discourse delivered by Rev. R. H. Neale, 
at the Bowdoin Square Church in this city, on 
Sabbath evening, January 4th, was founded on 
Jereniiah 3: 4—* Wilt thou not from this time 
say unto me, My Father, thou art the guide of 
my youth? After a brief explanation of the 
text, Mr. N. announced as his subject—Divine 
guidance, its special importance to young men. 

He proceeded, st once, to exhibit and illus- 
trate this; remarking, first, that our future his- 
tory in this world and in the world to come, de- 
pends, essentially, on the guidance of our child- 
hood and youth. The boy is, in this respect, 
father to the man. Those lads, said Mr. N., 
with whom I used to associate at school, are 
now, as many as are living, ia the maturity of 
life; and I have occasion to see that though 
they have grown older, and are in different cir- 
cuinstances and relations, they have essentially 
the same characters as when children and 
youth, Ifthe young man enters upon life with- 
out any religious principle, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, there is no reform at any sub- 
sequent period. 
to the judgment seat of Christ. 

In the second place, Mr. N. said, the young 
need divine guidance because they are incapa- 
ble of being their own guides. There are dan- 
gers from which the Lord alone ean preserve 
them, The ocean on which they have em- 
barked seems, in the sunshine of yonth, to 
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rocks in that ocean, pirates upon those seas, 
and if you go without the Lord for your guide, 
you will fall upon those rocks, or be stripped by 
those pirates. Before proceeding far, you will 
be whelmed beneath the waves, or left a float- 
ing wreck, miserable, and naked, and destitute 
of all things. Mr. Neale then alluded to God’s 
knowledge of this ocean, and of every danger, 
and also God’s power over it. He can com- 
mand the winds and the waves, and they shall 
obey him. 

The warm feelings, the ent! , the high 
hopes, which are peculiar to the period of 
youth, are another reason wliy the young man 
should be under the direction of the Lord. 
Young people, said Mr. N., are prone to indulge 
in bright visions of the future. They sketch 
out in prospect only scenes of happiness, of 
eminent attainments in knowledge, in wealth, 
or in greatness. They imagine their course 
through life will be ; ful asa "3 pas- 
sage on a gentle sea; that the dangers and 
difficulties with which others have been beset, 
they will avoid. They paint out successive 
scenes of enchantment, rising one above an- 
other in fascination and beauty. Now ] would 
not have these feelings crushed. ‘These bril- 
liant hopes, these high-raised and often disap- 
poi may be realized, if under 
divine direction. If your souls are stayed upon 
Christ, you may cherish the most enlarged ex- 
pectations; you may indulgn in hopes ever so 
bright, towering and far-reacbing,—hopes which 
rise 10 heaven, and encompass, in their ample 
vision, all that is blissful and glorious in a world 
of unfading light; and those hopes will not be 
disappointed, for they rest on an immutable ba- 
sis, fast by the throne of God. 

The vigor and energy of young men need to 
be brought under divine guidance, lest what 
was designed for great and noble purposes shall 
prove a more efficient means of ruin, [Mr. N. 
illustrated this point by a beautiful anecdote of 
the Boston boys in the time of the Revolution.] 
There are fires, said he, pent up in the youthful 
bosom which are sure to break forth in some 
way. Unsanctified energies are a torture to 
their possessor, and the scourges of their race. 
Every thing must bend to talent, says the strip- 
ling, who imagines that he is himself, by this 
means, rising to eminence. Every thing must 
bend to talent, this is the secret of power. The 
mind is the standard of the man. But if talent 
is perverted, it is a curse rather than a blessing. 

Another reason why youth should be under the 
guidance and direction of the Lord is, that they 
are now being educated for eternity. They are 
forming the elements of a character which is to 
be a source of happiness or misery during an 
endless existence. The soul is immortal; what- 
ever be its character, whatever its experience 
here, whatever its destiny hereafter, it must live. 
Degraded, abused, perverted, it nay be,but crush- 
ed, annihilated, never. Such is Neaven’s decree. 
How important that it be guided right at the be- 
ginning of an existence which is never to close! 
Not only is immortality stamped upon the soul, 
but also the law of endless growth. Other 
things have their fixed bounds. The tree comes 
to maturity, bears fruit a few years, and is then 
cut down, The human body soon reaches the 
fulness of its strength, and then begins a pro- 
cess of decay which soon lays us in the dust. 
But the sou!, whether saved or lost, whether it 
goes to heuven or to hell, its knowledge, its 
power, its capacities for enjoyment or misery, 
will be endless and progressive. And if its 
progress in another world is as rapid as in this, 
and doubtless it will be more so, who can con- 
ceive the strength which, either for good or for 
evil, it may not reach? We may conceive all 
minds united into one, and yet there will come 
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a period when each redeemed soul shall equal 
it in the strength and magnitude of its powers. 
We may conceive all the happiness which has 
ever been experienced on earth, and all that has 
as yet been experienced by finite intelligences, 
but there will come a period when each re- 
deemed soul shall, in its onward progress, be 
capable of experiencing it all; nay more, of 
quaffing it at a single draught; and then, as mil- 
lions and millions of ages pass their slow lapse 
away, it will still be going onward and upward, 
from strength to strength, and from glory to 
glory, by the Spirit of the Lord. 

I have spoken of the importance of youth be- 
ing under the guidance of the Lord, arising 
from the circumstances of their present condi- 
tion and the laws which are indelibly impressed 
upon our nature. But this duty and privilege 
may be urged from another consideration which 
is suggested in the text, viz: the character of 
the guide. Among earthly friends there is no 
more suitable guide and guardian of youth than 
a father; and it isin this character that the 
Lord reveals himself, and makes this appeal, 
* Wilt thou not from this time say unto me, My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth ? 

What qualifies a father to be the best guide of 
his children is the simple fact that they are kis 
children. No one loves them as he does. No 
one will so naturally care for their state. Many 
an hour he spends in thinking of the dangers to 
which his son may be exposed, the disasters 
which may befall him in the course of life. 
Such is the solicitude and care of our heavenly 
Father. There is not a single individual of the 
human family whom he does not notice, and 
guide with an ever wakeful eye. Every breath 
which I inhale is drawn by an energy which he 
imparts. This body, which upon the slightest 
derang woukl | the prey of death 
or of deep suffering, is now at ease, because the 
Lord is e.er present to preserve and uphold the 
thousand movements of its complicated and del- 
icate machinery. His presiding influence and 
guardian care are felt throughout the whole 
current of my restless and ever-changing histo - 
ry. When I walk by the way-side, he is always 
with me. In the busy world, ermid all my for- 
getfulness of him,he never forgets me. He 
follows me in my wanderings, as a father doth 
his children, to the very ends of the earth. In 
the silent watches of the night, when my eye- 
lids are closed, and my spirit sunk in uncon- 

» the all-observant eye of Him who 
never slumbers nor sleeps is upon me. How 
strong and impressive the appeal from such a 
character, from one who stands in such a rela- 
tion to us,—* Wilt thou not from this time say 
unto me, Thou art the guide of my youth ?’ 

Avother thing which makes the guidance of a 
father desirable is, that such is the nature and 
tenderness of the relationship, his own happiness 
is bound up in the happiness of his child. Your 
prosperity or adversity goes to the very centre 
of a parent’s heart. Strangers do not and can- 
not feel this interest in your welfare. Whether 
your path be smooth or rough, strewed with 
flowers or planted with thorns,—whether your 
sky be bright and cheering, or overcast with 
clouds and darkness, there are thousands in 
this wide world who will be wholly unaffected 
by your history. Multitudes will look at the va- 
rious changes in your history, with a cold and 
indifferent gaze, regarding them as mere pass- 
ing circumstances. But if you have a parent 
living, your experience is intertwined with all 
the fibres of his heart. If evil befalls you, it 
brings sorrow and anguish to his bosom. If 
you do well, it is his joy and crown of rejoicing. 
Need I say that still more tender and strong is 
the sympathy of our Lord. If we go astray, he 
follows us with parental entreaties. And when 
the wanderer returns, the Lord our God wel- 








comes him to the plenitude of his merey and 
the fulness of his love, asdid the father in the 
parable, who saw his son while yet a great way 
off, and ran to meet him, and said, * Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him, and put shoes 
on his feet, and a ring on his hand, and let us 
eat and be merry. For this my son was dead 
and is alive again, he was lost and is found.’ O, 
what a privilege to have such a guide! 

When on a visit, a few days since, to New York, 
I met with some pictures representing four dif- 
ferent periods of human life, which serve to il- 
lustrate and enforce the subject of this evening’s 
discourse. The first painting represents a smil- 
ing infant floating in a boat on a streain which 
issues fresh and sparkling from the mountain 
rock; around are grassy banks and blooming 
flowers. The dew of morning and the first 
rays of the rising sun give increased beauty to 
the picture. In the stern of the boat is repre- 
sented the child’s guardian angel, having hold 
of the helm, and all around has the appearance 
of innocence, beauty and safety. 

The next painting represents a young man, 
gliding on a more rapid current. He is full of 
hope, animated with the spirit of enterprise. In 
the distance, before him, is the temple of fame. 
His eye is fixed upon it, and its light shines 
upon him with a dazzling splendor from afar. 
The guardian angel, however, is not now in the 
stern of the boat, but is seen standing on the 
shore, as if its services were not wanted. Full 
of confidence, the young man has seized the 
helm himself, and feels certain of success and 
triumph. The broad stream on which he is 
standing is now represented as making a bend 
in its course, while a narrow stream leads to the 
temple of fame and happiness. This, being in 
the shade of overhanging trees, he overlooks, 
and steers his boat in the pleasanter but the 
wrong course. 

The next painting represents a man in middle 
life. He isin an open boat, and has let go of 
the helm. The scenery around is dark and dis- 
mal. The waves are dashing around him, the 
storm is raging over his head, his countenance 
indicating still greater agitation of soul. The 
guardian angel is left far behind, concealed in 
the distant clouds, and entirely lost to his view. 
Such is man in the midst of life’s cares and 
troubles, without religion. 

The fourth painting represents an aged 
man, helpless, and pr d in the bottom of 
the boat. The boat is floating at random, with- 
out a sail and without a helm, in the midnight 
ocean. But now aray of light breaks through the 
clouds, and the guardian angel which has been 
secretly following hit all this while, is seen de- 
scending upon it, and offers even now to rescue 
him from danger, and be his conductor to the 
haven of everlasting rest. Thus our heavenly 
Father is following his children. He sees their 
dangers. He pities their infirmities, and gra- 
ciously offers to be the guide of their life. 

This subject, said Mr. N., as he drew near to 
the close, seems specially appropriate to the 
young men of our large cities. The calls of bu- 
siness, being many, have put you in circum- 
stances very different from those to which you 
were accustomed in childhood days. You are 
here separated from the influence of a father’s 
counsels and a mother’s love; you are among 
strangers, and surr led by infl to 
which many an unwary youth has fallen a vic- 
tim. To you the interrogatory in the text is 
specially momentous, ‘ Wilt thou not from this 
time say unto me, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth ? 

There are some among you, probably, to whom 
this appeal is sti!] more appropriate and impres- 
sive. I refer to those whose parents are in the 
grave. God is emphatically the father of the 
fatherless, and graciously invites the poor orphan 
to look up to heaven for a father and a guide. 
When the lamented Mr. Boardman, the missiona- 
ry, died at Tavoy, in India, his little son, then a 
lad of six years of age, was sent to this country. 
When he arrived in Boston, he called upon the 
Rev. Dr. Bolles, at the Missionary Rooms. His 
father being dead—his mother separated from 
him by the seas of half a globe, and feeling that 
he was in a country new and strange, there came 
over hima deep sensation of lonelines. Tears 
were trickling down his cheeks, as he looked up 
to the venerable Secretary, and said, ‘ Doctor, 
won't you be a father tome?’ But he has since 
heard the invitation from heaven, and chosen the 
Lord to be the guide of his youth. And now, 
though his father sleeps amid the wild jungles of 
India, and his mother, whom he was recently ex- 
pecting to meet, after an absence of ten years, is 
cut off from his sight, and now lies on a bare island 
of the ocean, yet his heavenly Parent ever lives, 
and is his guide and comforter now. 

This subject commends itself to parents. Put 
your children under the guidance of Heaven. 
While you are with them, you can give them 
good counsel and impose upon them healthful 
and salutary restraints; but that son in whom 
you now delight, may be exposed to dangers 
when you are not nigh to warn, to counsel, and 
to admonish him. He may be enticed to scenes 
of dissipation when you are inthe grave. Your 
children may be in the presence of the tempter 
and standing upon the brink of ruin, while your 
warning voice is silent in death, and your arms, 
which would gladly be extended for their protec- 
tion, are folded upon your lifeless bosom. But 
let their hearts be early imbued with the spirit of 
the gospel, and their minds stayed up by reli- 
gious principle,and they will be safe forever, 
They will stand amid the cares of the world, the 
conflicts of life, and the wiles of Satan, firm as 
the ocean rock, around whose base the waters 
harmlessly rage, and around whose summit the 
winds of heaven as harmlessly play. 











DONATION VISITS. 


We perceive by our exchanges, and notices 
sent to this office, that many of the churches are 
improving this season of the year in making do- 
nation visits to their pastors. The Dew Drop, 
published at Taunton, says that three such visits 
were made to different clergymen in Taunton on 
New Year’s eve. One, which is described at 
length, was made to the Baptist minister, Rev. J. 
F. Wilcox. A hymn composed for the occasion, 
by Hodges Reed, Esq., was sung; also one was 
sung by the pastor’s family, written by his wife ; 
both very pretty and appropriate to the circum- 
stances. The pastor addressed his guests, thank- 
ing them heartily for their tokens of love, and ad- 
dressed the throne of grace, imploring Heaven’s 
benediction on his people. Donations were left 
to the amount of $110. The same paper states 
that the Baptist Society have relieved themselves 
during the past year, from a cumbrous debt, and 
have also purchased a parsonage. They have 
raised in addition to their current expenses $3,- 
500,00. It has been a year of prosperity with 
them, and they are now in a very prosperous 
condition. 

The following acknowledgment of a donation 
visit has also been forwarded to us for publica- 
tion. : 

The subscribers would publicly acknowledge 
their gratitude to their friends in East Haverhill, 
and its vicinity for their recent tokens of respect 
and affection. The first duy of January was 
chosen to make a visit at their pastor’s house. At 
an early hour in the morning the donors began to 
come with their gifts, which they continued dur- 
ing the day. The tables were richly loaded for 
the visitants by their own beneficence. It may 
be unnecceesary to specify all the articles 





brought, but it is proper to state, that special 


care was taken to present the substantial com- 
forts of life. Many that were not present, were 
not forgetful of the occasion, but gave ample 
nee that their ab was unavoidable. Mem- 

ers of other denominations came with offerings 
‘of kindnese, and added to the genera! happiness 
by their agreeable society. As the day was de- 
clining the parents were cordially welcomed by 
the pastor and his family, and as the twilight was 
departing, they had the pleasure of wishing many 
of their young friends ajhappy New Year. The 
evening was passed in a most agreeable manner. 
The singers added much to our enjoyment by 
their instrumental and vocal performances. At 
half past eight, the parents were dismissed by a 
few remarks, the singing of a farewell hymn, and 
by prayer. In the course of an hour the other 
guests departed, each apparently feeling, ‘that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and hav- 
ing rendered themselves more endeared to those 
whom they had visited. May the Lord richly re- 
ward them with every blessing for their many 
acts of kindness to us their devoted friends. 

J. M. Harris. 
E. E. C. Harais. 


(G> Since the above was in type, another 
simiiar communication has been received. 

Messrs. Epitoxs,—On New Year’s day, I had 
pleasure to receive a visit from members of the 
church and society to whom I minister They 
presented in money, and other valuable presents, 
many proofs of their benevolent and affectionate 
regard, for which our sincere thanks are ten- 
dered. 

The visit was truly a delightful and profitable 
one ; both to the visited and visitors. It is pleas- 
ing and delightful to a pastor and his family, to 
have his house thronged by the people of his 
charge, at the commencement ofa year, for the 
purpose of their manifesting their unabated at- 
tachment to him; and so, for the members of a 
church and society to greet each other on such 
occasions. Refreshments were liberally provided 
by the ladies ; devotional ises were attended 
to, interspersed with appropriate remarks. And 
all, the young not excepted, of whom there were 
not a few, seemed to enjoy it. 

Every pastor may not yet have received a new 
year’s visit from his people. It is not too late. 
Will not every church and society that have not 
yet given their pastor this new year’s treat, ap- 

int an early day to do it? Will not some 

rother or sister in every church give the thing a 
H 


start. . Tonkin, 
Wilton, N. H. Jan., 1846. 











LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—NO. V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 28th, 1845. 

Messrs. Epitors,—I am in the Queen city. 
Cincinnati, as you know, is famous everywhere, for 
the enterprise of its citizens, to which, in a great 
degree, are to be attributed its wonderful growth 
and prosperity. It is famous, too, for its Pork Aris- 
tocracy, a class of nobility not recognized in 
Europe, but far from being unimportant here. It 
is also famous for its markets, open on different 
days of each week in different streets, affording 
a profusion of every thing animal and vegetable 
which can tempt men to become epicures. If 
Epicurus himself were alive, and wished to found 
a paradise for his disciples, he could find no more 
appropriate location than this. Cincinnati is like- 
wise noted for its numerous mechanics, who are 
said in skill and intelligence, nay in science and 
literature, to have no superiors among the me- 
chanics of any city in the Union. And among 
the notable things to be seen here, we must not 
forget Mrs. Trollopi’s bazaar, which, however, has 
lost some of its notoriety, since in default of pay- 
ment to her builders on the part of that very amia- 
ble lady, the bazaar has fallen into the hands of 
the mechanics, and. been converted to a more 
commendable use than the one for which it was 
originally intended. 

This thriving city is built on two tables of land, 
rising like terraces, the one elevated sixty feet 
above the river, and the other more than one 
hundred feet. The river is so variable as not to 
admit of wharves, but the numerous steamboats 
which are to be seen here at all times are moored 
to the bank, which is precipitous, quite too much 
so for convenience. The highest rise of the river 
above low-water mark is about sixty feet. The 
city is regularly laid out, and surrounded on two 
sides by steep hills, formed by layers of earth and 
strata of gray fossil lime-stone. On the upper 
table have been found teeth and other bones of 
the todon and th. Some of the hills 
have been extensively quarried, for the sake of 
the stones they contain, and also to make sites 
for building. On one of them the citizens have 
erected an observatory, and furnished it with a 
valuable telescope; and Mr. Prentice, Editor of 
the Louisville Journal, says, that the people of 
Cincinnati have monopolized the moon, forbid- 
ding all persons from looking at ‘the silvery 
queen of night,’ unless they pay tribute to them- 
selves. 

Happening to be passing by the synagogue on 
the morning of their Sabbath, I went in to wor- 
ship with God’s ancient covenant people, the Jews. 
The officiating priest, clad in the ensignia of the 
Levitical office, went through with the ritual ser- 
vice, with what seems to us almost ludicrous 
tones of cantillation, to which the congregation 
responded with iderable animation, but ap- 
parently without much devotion. There was, 
however, more solemnity manifest when they 
brought out the parchment roll of the Scriptures, 
to be read in the ears of all the people. A kind 
of procession was made by the priest and a few 
others, who with solemn chanting marched a few 
paces, when the miniature gates of the temple 
were opened, and the vail drawn aside, and the 
large roll on which the Scriptures are written 
was brought out, and the gorgeous covering in 
which it was enveloped being removed, the priest 
read the lesson for the day, during which the con- 
gregation observed a most becoming silence. 
After which a young man stood up to read, bring- 
ing forcibly to my mind the event recorded in 
Luke 4: 16. The roll was then replaced in its 
sacred resting place with ceremonies similar to 
those with which it was taken out. The females 
did not sit with the men during the service, but 
the ‘women’s court’ was in the gallery, where no 
males are admitted. 

As I passed in, I asked an ancient Israelite for 
the court of the Gentiles. But he gave me a seat 
by himself, and handed me a@ book containing 
their form of service and prayers. It would have 
been more legible to myself if the small Rabbinic 
characters had been written with modern Hebrew 
points ; but when he saw that I managed to keep 
my place, he intimated that he thought me some- 
thing better than a Samaritan. At the close of 
the services I asked them, if they found the 
people among whom they dwelt kind and tolerant, 
and the reply was, ‘ would that it were so.” Their 
numbers have increased so much of late, that 
they are now building another synagogue. They 
are generally shopkeepers, and I was told that 
every one of them gives good evidence of his 
pedigree—that he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
so far as the love of money is concerned. The 
city authorities complain of them for keeping 
open their shops on the Sabbath. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a Jew and a—heathen, it 
were best to call him, to trade in partnership; and 
between them both they manage to keep open 
their shop seven days in the week without injur- 
ing either of their consciences! 

Considering the heterogenous character of the 
population, the state of morals here is, on the 
whole, rather sound than otherwise. It is true 
that there are vices, and a very large number of 
worthless, abandoned characters, fit for mischief 
of every kind. But there is also a large propor- 
tion of the community whose moral standard is 
high, and who are not afraid to take a decided 
stand on all important subjects. The leading 
questions of the day, as temperance, anti-slavery, 
and the like, have no more decided champions 
than are to be found here. 
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Sometime since, two men quarrelled in one of 








the drinking houses on the Sabbath, and one 
killed the other, almost entirely eviscerating him. 
While the d was ined in the police 
office, the temperance question was warmly agi- 
tated by the crowd in the street. Some alleged 
that the rum-shops had been the cause of nearly 
all the murders that had disgraced their city, 
while others thought that men ought to drink 
when they were dry, and that they were as likely 
to be dry on the Sabbath as on other days, and 
if any one was killed at such a time, it was mere- 
ly an incidental evil. But on the whole the sen- 
timent was favorable to the cause of temperance. 
Next Sabbath the police allowed no rvm-shops 
to be opened. The retailers complained of par- 
tiality, because the soda shops were allowed to 
sell. Next Sabbath, these too were closed. The 
keepers of those establichments, in turn, declared 
that those who let horses for Sunday riding, were 
as much Sabbath-breakers as themselves. So 
the next Sabbath an embargo was laid on the 
livery stabies. It may be questioned whether 
there are many cities in the Union, where the re- 
form could have been pushed so far, even for a 
limited time, and under the popular excitement 
caused by a brutal murder. 

But I have so many things to say of Cincinnati, 
that I must reserve some for my next. 

J. A. B.S. 








Philadelphia. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 


Messrs. Eprtors,—The past week in our 
city, has been one of uncommon interest. It 
has been a blessed week to many. A rich mis- 
sionary feast—‘a feast of fut things,’ and one 
never to be erased from the memory of those 
who participated in its luxuries. We had a 


meeting every night, but Saturday, and at these ~ 


blessed gatherings, we not only enjoyed the 
presence of those distinguished missi 
Judson, Kincaid, and Abbott, but what was far 
better, we lad the presence and the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Crowded assemblies each 
night, followed up these repeated missionary 
meetings, and a spirit of liberality was manifest- 
ed, by far the most enlarged, that we have ever 
witnessed among Baptists in Philadelphia. 

When these meetings were first announced, 
all of us were discouraged; anxiety and doubt 
filled the minds of many, as to the result of 
them. We thought that 4 or 5000 dollars would 
possibly be subscribed, if things were properly 
managed ; and we began to sum up the several 
amounts that might be expected from one and 
another of cur churches. But we have been 
disappointed. The Lord has been better to us 
than our fears. Instead of $5000, the subscrip- 
tions have gone over $14,000! Nor is the work 
concluded, as I understand that the First 
Church, the cradle of our Foreign Missionary 
operations intends to do more. The first meet- 
ing of the series, for 1 say nothing of the dis- 
appointment of the previous week, was held 
with this church (Bro, Ide’s,) and the subscrip- 
tions went up to $3600, and this was thought to 
be wonderful liberality. Indeed it was not ex- 
pected that any church in the city would do as 
much; but when the meeting reached Sansom 
St. Church, where the first female foreign mis- 
sionary society was organized, a° spirit of en- 
larged liberality seemed to follow it; and when 
it was ascertained that their subscriptions ex- 
ceeded $2300, it astonished all; and the good 
brethren at the First church, held their heads 
down, as they do not like the idea of being out 
done in liberality. Nor will they. 

The next meeting took place with the Tenth 
Chureh, (Bro. Kennard’s.) Here the brethren 
were much distressed, as they felt themselves 
inadequate to the work, as it had been accom- 
plished the previous evening, and they went in- 
to the meeting dejected. But, how did it sur- 
prise all, and hundreds were there from other 
churches, when their pledges swelled to $2400! 
Spruce St. however was to come, and here the 
tide of liberality flowed onwards and upwards, 
to $2200, and besides this, five brethren pledged 
themselves each $100 per annum, for five years. 
A noble spirit. 

On Friday the meeting was carried to Bro. 
Gillett’s the Eleventh church, and the same de- 
lightful feeling of giving to the Lord’s cause was 
carried along with it. Such a readiness to con- 
tribute I never before witnessed, and contrary 
to their expectations, for all was gloom here, 
and many doubted whether they would be able 
to do the half of what had been done elsewhere, 
the sum of $2300 was subscribed. 

This ended the round of meetings, as I have 
not named those held with other churches, 
but Iean truly say that the like liberality, as 
above related, was exemplified at them all._— 
Thus bas Philadelphia done admirably. 

Last evening, (Monday,) by appointment there 
was a Jubilee meeting held in the large round 
house in Sansom St.,—a real mass meeting—a 
perfect jum. It was a glorious affair. A meet- 
ing to return thanks. It was a union of hearts, 
and of feelings, Prayer was ofien made by 
different brethren, and several of the pastors 
told of the joy of their souls, from what they 
had seen and heard. O, it was delightful to be 
present. Here, too, voluntary contributions 
were announced in the form of life member- 
ships. At this gathering there was but one cir- 
cumstance which appeared to throw a gloom 
over the people; it was the parting with Bro. 
Abbott, forever perhaps this side the grave. He 
took his affectionate leave of his brethren in a 
few thrilling words, which went to the heart of 
each one present, He would have said more, but 
his nsing feelings would not allow him, and the 
people could not have borne it. 

The scene of these glorious meetings howev- 
er is over, but I never shall forget the occasion 
and the circumstances connected with it; they 
will be treasured up in memory to life’s latest 
hour. 

Bro. Abbott left us this morning fur Boston. 
He has endeared himself to Philadelphia breth- 
ren, and many will be the prayers from pious 
hearts, that his valuable life may be spared for 
years, and his health be confirmed in order that 
he may carry out the work he has commenced 
in Burmah. 

Dr. Judson is still among us, but intends to 
leave for Washington, in a day or two. His 
health is better, but I understand from his phy- 
sician, that his throat is ina very unhealthy 
condition, and that nothing less than long con- 
tinued rest, will give him any chance for re- 
covery. Oh, God, spare him. 

T have already written more on the subject of 
our missionary meetings than I had intended, 
but you will pardon me. My whole soul has 
been in them, and it seems to me thatI can 
write of nothing else. But [ will not add another 
word, as I understand that Bro. Bright, the 
special agent of the Board, who has been with 
us all the time, intends furnishing a succinct 
account of the meetings for the press, together 
with the addresses made by our missionary 
brethren. 

I cannot divest myself of the idea that the 
spirit of liberality, evinced by the churches in 
our city, will be carried into coming years; that 
the present is not one of those spasmodic ef- 
forts that we have sometiines witnessed, but 
that it is the result of prayer and reflection. Nor 
that it will stop with missions, as] find that 
several ofour churches intend at once to make an 
effort, by assessment of membership, or in some 
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The Family Circle. 


€0, the sweet atmosphere of noms! how bright 
* Tt floats around Se, when we sit together 
Under a dower of vine in summer weather, 
Or rouad the hearth-stone in a winter's night! 














For the Christian Reflector. 


’ 
Lines, 
WRITTEN OW SEEING A MOTHER DIE. 
God whispered, ‘ faithful child, come home; 
* Ride forth on Hope’s triumphant wing, 
* « And join the ransomed host who roam 
‘ Where lingers one eteraal spring.’ 
Calmly she raised her drooping eyes, 
As o’er her, heaven’s beams caressed, 
And in the shining noon of life, 
The weary pilgrim sank to rest. 


Alas! bright treasure, thou hast flown, 
And left to mourn a Joving band; 
No more these infant ones may lean 
Upon a mother’s guardian hand ; 
Before them sweeps an angry tide, 
And thousand yawning breakers peer; 
No mother’s willing hand to guide, 
Nor sympathizing voice to cheer. 


Dear ones, methinks I hear them say, 
* Oft by that loving mother’s side 
1 ’ve trod the roseate mountain way, 
«Chatting in Lappy, childish pride ; 
« When fevered o’er my infant brow, 
‘ And weary drooped my heavy eye, 
‘Her voice was there to calm each fear, 
‘Her hand the cordial to apply. 


¢ And when the tender kiss | won, 
‘Or caught the smile by love impelled, 
‘ Love breathed in every artless word, 
* And joy untold my bosom swelled. 
‘From that kind mother’s smiling lips, 
‘No more consoling accents flow, 
‘ The hand is withered which so oft 
* Has wiped the scalding tear of wo.’ 


Father, weep not ! your infant band 
Are ‘neath the Lord’s protecting care ; 
Fight on, and gain the promised land, 
You ’Il join your Jov’d companion there. 
And children, when the storms you meet 
Of care, that future life attend, 
Watch, and that mother you shal! greet, 
Where parting tears are at an end. 
December, 1845. 8. P. 





The Mother and Daughter. 


‘It is very lonely, mamma,’ murmured a 
fairhaired, lovely girl, as she rested upon a 
sofa one evening, ‘it is very lonely now, and 
the night seems very Jong. Shall I never 
eee papa any more?’ 

* Yes, my love, you will see him again ina 
far brighter world than this.’ 

‘But this is a fair world,’ said the little 
girl; ‘I love to run and play in the warm 
sunshine, and pick the water-cresses from 
the brook ; and when the weather is a little 
warmer, I shall go and gather the blue-eyed 
violet, that papa said was like me. 

*'Too like, I fear,’ said the mother, as the 
crystal tear-drop trembled on the drooping 
lid; ‘ but, my dear child, there is a fairer 
world than this, where the flowers never 
fade; where clouds never hide the light of 
that glorious sky; for the glory of iim, 
whose name is love, beams brightly and for- 
ever in those golden courts; the trees that 
grow on the banks of the river which waters 
that blessed place, never fade as they do in 
this world; and when friends meet there, 
they will be parted no more, but will sing 
hymns of praise to God and the Lamb for- 


ever.’ 

‘ And shall I go to that happy place when 
I die?’ said the child, ‘ and will you go with 
me!’ 

* Yes, said the mother ;’ ‘ we shall both 
go in God’s own time; when he calls us 
from this life, we shall dwell forever in his 
presence.’ 

It was a little while, and the mother bent 
over the grave of this little frail flower of 
intellect, withered by the untimely frosts of 
death; but was she alone, when in the 
twilight shades she sat upon the grassy 
mound, where the deep and yearning hopes 
of that fond heart were gathered in oblivious 
silence? O, no! ‘The soft and _ silvery 
tones of buried love whispered in the breeze 
that lified the drooping flowers, overcharged 
with the dewy tears of night. The diamond 
stars that one by one came forth upon their 
shining watch, seemed beaming with the 
light of that deathless flame, which burned 
undimned upon the inmost shrine of her 
heart ; and she enjoyed, in the holy hours of 
solitude, that communion of pure spirits, 
which exalted faith alone can bestow. 








Home Affections. 
BY DR. HAWKES. 


The heart has memories that never die. 
The rough rubs of the world cannot oblite- 
rate them. They are memories of home, 
early home. There is magic in the very 
sound. There is the old tree under which 
the light-hearted boy swung many a summer 
day ; yonder the river in which he learned to 
swim ; there the house in which he knew a 
parent’s love, and found a parent’s protec- 
tion—nay, there is the room in which he 
romped with brother or sister, long since, 
alas! laid in the yard in which he must soon 
be gathered, overshadowed by yon old church, 
whither with a joyous troop like himself he 
has often followed his parents to worship with, 
and hear the good old man who ministered 
at the altar. Why, even the very school- 
house associated in youthful days with 
thoughts of ferula and tasks, now comes back 
to bring p! tr brances of many an 
occasion that called forth some generous ex- 
hibition of the noblest traits of human nature. 
There is where he learned to feel some of his 
best emotions. ‘There, perchance, he first 
met the being who by her love and tender- 
ness in after life, has made a home for him- 
self, happier even than that which his child- 
hood knew. There are certain feelings of 
humanity, and those too, among the best 
that can find an appropriate place for their 
exercise only by one’s own fireside. There 
is a sacredness in the privacy of that spot 
which it were a species of discretion to vio- 
Jate. He who seeks wantonly to invade it, 
is neither more nor less than a villain; and 
hence there exists no surer test of the de- 
basement of morals in community, than the 
disposition to tolerate in any mode the man 
who disregards the sanctities of private life. 
In the turmoil of the world let there be at 
Jeast one spot where the poor man may find 
affection that is disinterested, where he may 
indul fid which is not likely to 








be abused. 





Fiy1ne 1nTO A Passion.—The wives may 
read this :—John Neal, of Portland, Maine, 
the author of ‘Errata,’ says that he never 
knew a man to fly into a passion immediately 
after putting on a clean shirt! Philosophy 
in that !—Exz. Paper. 

Nor did we. But we have heard of a 
man who flew into a terrible passion because 
the buttons were missing. —U. S. Gazette. 





Anecpotres or Danren Wenster.—Dan- 
iel Webster had a brother Ezekiel, a man of 
noble feelings, and whose intellect, perhaps, 
equalled his more celebrated relative ; but he 
loved the quiet walks of life, and contented 
himself with the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent, prudent man, and a sound lawyer, 
without trying his fortune in the thorny path 
of politics. The brothers were always warm- 
ly attached to each other, and the following 
anecdote, characteristic of their different 














CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 


JANUARY 15, 1846. 























temperaments and habits, is told of their 
childhood. Money had been given to each 
of them, to go out and share in the festivals 
and parade of the Fourth of July. When 
the boys returned at night, their mother said, 
‘Well, Daniel, what did you do with your 
money?’ ‘1 bought powder, and fireworks, 
and cake and beer,’ answered he. ‘ And 
what did you do with yours, Ezekiel ?’ ‘Lent 
it to Dan,’ was the brief reply. 














Mloralist and Mliscellanist. 





Peace Principles. 


A few years ago, I met an elderly man in 
the Hartford stage, whose conversation led me 
to reflect on the baseness and iniquity often 
concealed behind the apparent glory of war. 
The thumb of his right hand hung down as if 
suspended by a piece of thread, and some ofthe 
passengers inquired the cause. ‘A Malay 
woman cut the muscle with her sabre,” was 
the reply. 

““A Malay woman!” they exclaimed.— 
“* How came you fighting with a woman?” 

“IT did not know she was a woman, for they 
all dress alike there,” said he. “I was on 
board the United States ship Potomac when 
it was sent out to chastise the Malays for 
murdering the crew of a Salem vessel. We 
attacked one of their forts, and killed some 
two hundred or more. Many of them were 
women ; and I can tell you the Malay women 
are as good fighters as the men.” 

After answering several questions concern- 
ing the conflict, he was silent for a moment, 
and then added, with a sigh, 

** Ah, that was a bad business. I do not 
like to remember it; I wish I never had had 
any thing to do with it. I have been a sea- 
man from my youth, and I know the Malays 
well. They are a brave and honest people. 
Deal fairly with them and they will treat you 
well, and may be trusted with untold gold. 
The Americans were to blame in that busi- 
ness. The truth is, christian nations are 
generally to blame in the outset, in all their 
difficulties with less civilized people. A Salem 
ship went to Malacca to trade for pepper.— 
They agreed to give the natives a stated com- 
pensation when a certain number of measures 
full of pepper were delivered. Men, women, 
and children were busy picking pepper, and 
bringing it on board. The captain proposed 
that the sailors should go ashore and help 
them; and the natives consented with the 
most confiding good nature. The sailors were 
instructed to pick till evening, and then leave 
the baskets full of pepper among the bushes, 
with the understanding that they were to be 
brought on board by the natives in the morn- 
ing. They did so, without exciting any sus- 
picion of treachery. But in the night the 
baskets were all conveyed on board, and the 
vessel sailed away, leaving the Malays unpaid 
for her valuable cargo. This, of course, ex- 
cited great indignation, and they made loud 
complaints to the commander of the next 
American vessel that arrived on their coast. 
In answer to a demand of redress from the 
Government, they were assured that the case 
should be represented, and the wrong repaired. 
But ‘yankee ’cuteness’ in cheating a few 
savages, was not sufficiently uncommon to 
make any great stir, and the affair was soon 
forgotten. Some time after another captain 
of a Salem ship played a similar trick, and 
carried off a still larger quantity of stolen 
pepper. The Malays, exasperated beyond 
measure, resorted to Lynchlaw, and murdered 
an American crew that landed there about the 
same time. The U. S. ship Potomac was 
sent out to punish them for this outrage; and, 
as I told you, we killed some two hundred 
men and women. I sometimes think that our 
retaliation was not more rational or more like 
christians, than theirs.” 

** Will you please,” said I, ‘‘ to tell me what 
sort of revenge would be like christians?” 

He hesitated, and said it was a hard ques- 
tion to answer. ‘I never felt pleasantly about 
that affair,” continued he; ‘ I would not have 
killed her if I had known she was a woman.” 

I asked why he felt more regret about kill- 
ing a woman than a man. 

“T hardly know why myself,” answered he. 
“«T don’t suppose I should, if it were a com- 
mon thing for women to fight. But we are 
accustomed to think of them as not defending 
themselves ; and there is something in every 
human heart that makes a man unwilling to 
fight those who do not fight in return. It 
seems mean and dastardly, and a man cannot 
work himself up to it.” 

“Then if one nation would not fight, 
another could not,” said I. 

** What if a nation, instead of an individual, 
should make such an appeal to the manly feel- 
ing, which you say is inherent in the heart?” 

‘1 believe other nations would be ashamed 
to attack her,” he replied. ‘‘It would take 
away all the glory and excitement of war, and 
the hardest soldier would shrink from it as 

from cold-blooded murder.” 

“Such a peace establishment would be at 
once cheap and beautiful,” rejoined I; and so 
we parted.— Mrs. Child. 





Christian Confidence, 


If friendless in a vale of tears I stray, 

Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my steady soul Thy goodness see, 

And with strong confidence lay hold on Thee ; 
With equal eye, my various lot receive, 
Resign’d to die, or resolute to live ; 

Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 

While God is seen in all, and all in God. 





The Sailor Rescued; 


OR, MONEY WELL EXPENDED. 


Capt. S. C. S., of Portland, was one day 
passing through one of the streets of Boston, 
when he saw a poor sailor lying upon the 
sidewalk, with his feet in the gutter, in such 
a position as to endanger his limbs, if not his 
life. Capt. S. pulled him out of the gutter, 
aroused him, and by degrees got his history. 
He was from a good family, who resided in 
the eastern part of Maine; had been well 
educated, and exhibited even now a brilliant 
intellect and an amiable disposition. He had 
been sick, he said, had staid his time out in 
the Chelsea Hospital, and had that morning 
been discharged without a cent, and in so 
feeble a state as to disqualify him to gotosea 
again at present. ‘‘ Then why don’t you go 
home?” said Capt. S. “I cannot pay my 
passage; I have no money,” answered the 
desponding sailor. ‘ Have you found any 
body who would give you any breakfast?” 
said the captain. ‘‘ No;” was the reply, “ but 
I found a man who gave me something to 
drink, and, I was very weak and very hungry, 
the liquor overcame me; but I am not so 
much intoxicated as I seem to be ; Ihave my 
senses perfectly well.” ‘‘ How much will take 
you home?” inquired the captain. ‘There 
is,” said the tar, ‘“ a vessel lying at that wharf, 
which will take me within two miles of my 
home for one dollar, and I would go, ifI only 
had the money.” ‘ Now shipmate,” contin- 
ued Capt. S., “‘ give us your hand. Look me 
straight in the eye. Now promise me, upon 
the honor of a sailor, that you will never 
drink any more of the poison-stuff, and [ll 
give you some breakfast and pay your pas- 
sage home.” The sailor clasped his emaci- 


ated fingers around the rough, hard hand of 


the captain, and pronounced the pledge. Capt. 
S. handed him a bill, and saw safe in the 
nearest public house, and went his way. 
Some three years after, as Capt. S. was 
passing along Exchange street, in Portland, 








some one. behind him called out, ‘‘Cap’n; I 
say, Cap’n; hallo! Cap’n!” Capt. S. turned 
around, and a well-dressed stranger grasped 
him by the hand, and inquired if he knew 
him. He confessed he did not recollect ever 
to have met him before. The stranger, after 
several ineffectual attempts to refresh his 
memory, finally brought to his recollection 
the scene narrated above, and confessed that 
he was the sailor to whom he had thus acted 
the part of the Samaritan, and insisted on 
restoring fourfold for the money which had 
been bestowed on that occasion. All remu- 
neration was refused, and the young man was 
exhorted to go and do likewise. ‘‘ I will with 
all my heart,” said he, as the tears gathered 
in his eyes; “ but I owe you a debt I can 
never discharge. I have never broken my 
pledge, and, by the help of God, I never will. 
I went home after you left me, and by the en- 
treaty of my friends, I commenced trading, 
and am now here to purchase goods. I have 
been prospered in business, and have been 
lately united to the woman of my choice.— 
You have saved my soul and body, for I trust 
I have lately been made acquainted with the 
blessed Savior of sinners. O! if my poor old 
father could only get hold of your hand, he 
would almost wring it from your body for 
gratitude.” The generous heart of the cap- 
tain was melted, for he loved the Savior too; 
the floodgates of his soul were opened, and 
they wept together like two children, shook 
hands again, exchanged a hearty “‘ God bless 
you,” and parted.— Morning Star. 





What a Farmer Wants. 


The Farmer wants a stable mind, 
A purpose sure and steady, 

To patient industry inclined— 
For business always ready. 


Good, careful habits, well infixed, 
And judgment acting clearly, 

To sift out truths with error mixed, 
Though it should cost him dearly, 


He wants a neat and prudent wife, 
Who, when he earns, can save it ; 
Who kindly soothes the cares of life, 

(Best gift of Him who gave it.) 


He wants a snug and tidy farm, 
And health and strength together ; 
A house and barn to keep all warm 
In cold and rainy weather. 


Heaven’s blessing then must crown the whole, 
Or all his hopes are blasted ; 

But with this resting on his soul, 
The purest joys are tasted. 


He then enjoys a bliss unknown 

To those the world calls greatest ; 
Known only to the good alone, 

The earliest and the latest. 





Wood and Woodlands. 


The fore part of the winter is the best 
time for cutting and securing the years’ wood, 
as well as for clearing off the forest prepar- 
atory to cultivation. Before snow falls, or 
while there is little on the ground, it is much 
more convenient and pleasant working in the 
woods—the trees can be readily cut close to 
the ground, the small limbs and brush can be 
easily separated from the wood and piled by 
themselves, and the workmen are not obliged 
to plunge their hands in cold snow to pick 
out the wood. 

Few things are of more consequence to the 
farmer than a judicious management of his 
woodlands ; and yet nothing is generally more 
neglected. Such, in fact, has been the inat- 
tention to this subject, that a scarcity of 
wood and timber has occurred in many dis- 
tricts naturally provided with abundance. 
After having cut off the old, or “first 
growth,” as it is called, fires have in some 
instances been allowed to sweep over the 
ground with such intensity as net only to 
prevent the stumps from sprouting, but also 
to destroy most of the seeds of trees contain- 
ed in the soil—thus leaving the lands com- 
paratively abarren waste. Beside this, cattle 
are often allowed to range at will, and are in- 
deed sometimes compelled to obtain their 
living by browsing on the sprouts and young 
trees, which permits only a scrubby, worth- 
less growth. 

It has been sometimes recommended to 
cut out old decaying trees first, but the prac- 
tice is attended with several objections, and 
we believe experience has proved that the 
best course is to cut off the entire growth, 
clean and smooth. In attempting to cut 
the old trees, a great many of the smaller 
ones are inevitably broken down and spoiled, 
and as the growth is always kept uneven, the 
greatest quantity is prevented from accumu- 
lating on the ground at once. 

Where fuel is the object, the course now 
pursued in those sections where woodlots are 
turned to the best account, is, to cut every- 
thing close and clean once in every fifteen 
or twenty years. The lots are protected as 
much as possible against fires, and cattle are 
kept entirely off. Lands producing hard 
wood are in this way made to yield from fif- 
teen to twenty cords of excellent wood per 
acre at each cutting—giving a growth at least 
equal to a cord per acre annually. 

On cutting the primitive or old growth 
from a lot, the succeeding growth cannot 
be relied on from sprouts—especially if the 
trees were much on the decline. In such 
cases we have usually to wait for a generation 
to come from seed, which generally takes a 
considerably longer time than is required 
where a thrifty growth is cut; because in the 
latter case the stumps sprout vigorously, and 
as great a growth is obtained in one year as 
ordinarily takes place from seed in four years. 
This is one of the great advantages of fre- 
quent and clean cutting—a rapid, even, and 
thick growth always springs from the stump. 
and we have never to wait for the slow and 
somewhat uncertain process of a renewal from 
seed. 

Trees had better be cut close to the ground, 
whether the lot is intended to grow up again 
or to be cleared. When there is a great 
depth of snow on the ground, it is difficult to 
cut trees closely, and we sometimes see the 
stumps from two to three feet high; but we 
think sufficient care is not generally taken to 
cut low. The best of the wood or timber is 
generally next.the ground. If the land is to 
be cleared, the plough and the harrow can be 
made to work much nearer the stumps if they 
are cut close to the ground ; and if the lot is 
intended to grow up, the suckers or sprouts 
grow much more vigorously from low than 
from high stumps. If the stumps are left 
high, the sprouts often come out on the sides, 
or near the top, and the winds break them off, 
or the stumps rot and they perish. 

These remarks, of course, apply to hard 
wood trees; resinous ones never start from 
the stump.— Albany Cultivator. 





Female Teetotal Lecturer. 


A Mrs. Carlisle, of Dublin, Ireland, an in- 
dependent lady, 71 years old, has recently 
commenced public lectures in England on 
temperance. In the course of an address in 
Liverpool, the aged lady stated, that she had 
been eighteen years a visiter with the late 
celebrated Mrs. Fry, and related circumstan- 
ces of the most heart-rending character that 
had originated in the use of intoxicating 
liquors. She had travelled through Ireland, 
Scotland, and a great part of England, dis- 
seminating the principles of abstinence among 
the religious public, and her labors had been 
abundantly blessed, hundreds having signed 
the pledge through her instrumentality. 

At the conclusion of one of her lectures, a 





Mrs. Simpson, a woman sixty yeats of age, 





entitled the queen ofthe Liverpool teetotallers, 
delivered a short but impressive speech, stat- 
ing that she had been nine years a total ab- 
stainer, had borne twenty-one children, and 
was now healthier and by far happier than 
when she used intoxicating drink. 

If there be any class of the community 
specially interested in the temperance reform, 
it is women ; for if there be any special suf- 
ferers from the effects of intemperate drink- 
ing, women are those sufferers.— Traveller. 





A Reasonable Gospel. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The religion of the 
gospel has often been assailed; objections 
have been raised against it, both by those 
without and those within the pale of the 
church. Some have complained of its re- 
quirements as unreasonably severe. The 
yoke of its observances, it is said, is griev- 
ous to be borne. Its duties are too arduous, 
too much time is demanded; these duties 
are inconsistent with the claims of life upon 
us. All these objections originate in miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of religion and in ig- 
norance of the true interests of man. There 
are others who object against the mysteries 
ofthe gospel. We are required, it is said, to 
receive as true what cannot be comprehended, 
and therefore can be of no profit. Preju- 
dices against this feature of the gospel are 
disseminated in this city and region, by the 
pulpit and the press, This is a standing 
theme of remark by all (self-styled) liberal 
christians. 

It is conceded that there are many things 
in the plan of the gospel, which, to our lim- 
ited reason are inexplicable, and many to 
which the heart is opposed. Bishop Butler 
has fully shown that there is nothing in the 
mediation of Christ, contrary to reason and 
nature. And as it respects the mystery of 
redemption which is made by so many a 
ground of objection, we may say in the lan- 
guage of one of the great writers of the 
last century, ‘“‘ With respect to infinite wis- 
dom, there is no such thing as mystery in 
nature: all things are equally clear in the 
understanding of the Deity; all things lie 
naked before his eye, having no darkness, 
obscurity, or difficulty in them. A mystery 
therefore is no real or positive thing in na- 
ture; nor is it anything that is inherent or 
belonging to the subjects of which it is predi- 
cated. When we say this thing or that 
thing is a mystery, according to the form of 
our speech, we seem to affirm something of 
it; but in truth, the proposition is not af- 
firmative with respect to the thing, but 
negative with respect to ourselves; for when 
we say this thing is a mystery; of the thing 
we say nothing, but of ourselves we say, 
that we do not comprehend it. With respect 
to our understanding there is no more differ- 
ence between truth that is, and truth that is 
not mysterious, than, with respect to our 
strength, there is between a weight which 
we can lift, and a weight which we cannot 
lift: for, as defect of strength in us makes 
some weights to be immoveable, so likewise 
defect of understanding makes some truths 
to be mysterious. The complaint then against 
mysteries in religion amounts to no more 
than this; that God has done something for 
us, or appointed something for us to do, in 
order to save us, the reason of which we 
do not understand ; and requires us to be- 
lieve and to comply with these things, and 
to trust him that we shall receive the ben- 
efit of them.” 

I donot recollect to have seen a more 
original or satisfactory answer to the objec- 
tion constantly urged against the mysteries 
of religion. I seize a heavy body and at- 
tempt to move it, but it is beyond my ability. 
I pronounce it immoveable. But to Him 
who weigheth the mountains in sca.cs and 
the hills in a balance, and who taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing, it is not 
immoveable. So the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Atonement,.or the Decrees are beyond 
our capacity to explain, but to the intellect 
of angels they may be perfectly plain. Those 
therefore who reject the Bible on account 
of its mysteries, or reject the mysteries 
which the Bible contains, are guilty of un- 
belief, and are as unreasonable as they are 
guilty—Boston Recorder. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


What I Love. 


1 Jove the hour of dim twilight, 
The fading, blushing hour ; 

When nature’s tints of rosy light 
Proclaim Jehovah’s power. 


T love, just then, to be alone— 
In thought, in rapture still! 

God’s goodness, mercy, love to own, 
To learn his sov’reign will. 


I love, when darkness veils the sky, 
And sable curtains fall, 

To raise my thoughts to Him on high, 
The King, the Judge of all. 


1 love in meditation’s hour, 
My thoughts within to turn; 
The heart’s best joys to know—its power 
In strife with sin to Jearn, 
D—, Mass. E. 





Tue Farmer.—The situation of the farmer 
is that in which the Almighty placed his peo- 
ple in their days of comparative innocence, 
and to that situation many of his laws refer ; 
and when, in the fullness of time, the Messiah 
came, it*was to the shepherd} that his advent 
was announced by a chorus of angels. It was 
chosen by the Almighty for his people under 
the old dispensation, and the farmers were 
the earliest recipients of his favor under the 
new. Agriculture conduces to health and 
competence ; and in giving these, it gives all 
this life can bestow, and if rightly improved, 
they will open to him a glorious future. 

Quincy’s Address. 








Children’s Corner. 








For the Christian Reflector. 


Ann Watson. | 


My Wone Frrenps,—You recollect, per- 
haps, that when I told you about my first 
school, I also remarked that I taught the 
same school several seasons. This circum- 
stance gave me opportunity to mark the prog- 
ress of my scholars. I had many pretty and 
interesting children under my care, but one 
of the best was Ann Watson. 

Ann commenced going to school to me as 
her first teacher. I taught her the Alpha- 
bet. At that time she was not much past 
three years of age. She was not what you 
would call handsome, though there were some 
things in her appearance and conduct that 
made her teacher and her school-mates love 
her. She would never get impatient, and I 
never saw her offended with any scholar. 
She seemed quite anxious at first to find 
out her letters, and soon learned them all. 
If I remember rightly, it took her but one 
quarter to get so as to put words of three 
letters together ; and before she was five years 
old, or by that time, she could read tolerably 
well in the Testament. After she became 
able to study a’spelling lesson, there were no 
idle moments with her. By being diligent 
in her studies, she went through one book af- 
ter another very rapidly. You would never 
catch Ann Watson whispering without leave. 
If all scholars were as still in school as she 
was, there would be but little noise. 

Do you ask how she finally came out? 
Well, she became thoroughly qualified for a 
teacher, as I have learned, and made a good 


one. If she is now living, I presume she is 
a fine woman. 

I could tell you about another girl that 
came to my school at the sane time, who was 
alittle older than Ann; but she was a dread- 
ful idle creature. I dare not tell you her 
name, lest, if she is living, she may read 
my letter to you, and so get offended 
with me ; for she used to be a good friend of 
mine, though I sometimes put the leather 
spectacles on her nose. 

Now, my young nieces, should you not 
like to learn as fast as Ann Watson did? 
Then you must not be idle. Behave well, 
study well; and if you are not quite so hand- 
some as Sarah Ann, the idler, you may gain 
more friends than she possesses, with all her 
beauty. ‘Thus much of a story from 

Uncte Jesse. 





What a Boy can Do. 


In passing along one of our streets the 
other day, a little fellow fell in with an old 
salt, who was shivering with three sheets in 
the wind. 

‘Ship ahoy!’ hailed the tar, and the lite 
fellow hauled up alongside. Where away 
may be the Seaman’s Mansion?’ 

The lad proffered to show him, and they 
held along together—the sailor steering very 
wildly—sometimes hard up as though he had 
struck a heavy sea, and then yawing off to 
the right or left, as the case might be. 

‘I am not exactly water-logged,’ said he, 
‘but have too much of a deck load, and my 
top hamper is rather heavy for my ballast, 
eh! A little too much of the critter aboard, 
—hick! you understand? Shun the rum, 
the blue ruin, my little man, as you’d avoid 
old Timbertoes! Shiver my topsails, but it 
has been the ruin of me. Shun the eritter, 
my lad, as you’d shun a pestilence !’ 

‘The lad promised to bear in mind this ad- 
vice, and then asked him why he did not 
sign the temperance pledge. 

‘And where may that temperance pledge 
be found ? inquired he.’ 

His young comrade informed him that 
there was to be a temperance meeting at the 
Exchange that evening, and offered to go 
with him if he would sign the temperance 
pledge. ; 

‘What! a child urging me to sign the 
pledge! I'll go! Come in here, my dittle 
one, (by this time they had arrived opposite 
the Seaman’s Mansion,) and take some sup- 
per with me, as soon as we’ve got the bal- 
last in, we'll haul up for this same temper- 
ance meeting. Stave in my bulwarks, if 
we won't.’ 

The little fellow stuck to him, and as soon 
as supper was over went with him to the 
temperance meeting, where the old salt 
signed the pledge. As he did so, he re- 
marked that whenever he was tempted to 
drink, he would think of that little boy’s 
care for his welfare. 

We doubt not but that warm-hearted old 
tar will keep his pledge so long as his ‘ tim- 
bers’ hold together. The next day he went 
away to sea, not forgetting to call upon his 
juvenile friend before his departure. And 
he assured him that he should seek his wife 
and fami!y on his return. 

[Philadelphia Ledger. 





A Persian Fable. 


A young fox asked his father, if he could 
not teach him some trick to defeat the dogs, 
if he should fall in with them. The father 
had grown grey in a long life of depredation 
and danger, and his scars bore witness to his 
narrow escapes in the chase, or his less hon- 
orable encounters with the faithful guardi- 
ans of the hen-roost. He replied, with a 
sigh, ‘ After all my experience, I am forced 
to confess that the best trick is—to keep out 
of their way.’ 

The safest mode of dealing with a quar- 
relsome person is, to keep out of his way. 
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Union of the Holy Spirit & the Church 


IN THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
By Thomas W. Jenkyn, D. D., London, 
FROM ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
(From the Euangelical Magazine.} 

‘A very excellent work upon a very importent subject- 
The author seems tohave studied it in all its bearings, as 
F 1 to his plation in the sacred volume. ‘These 
productions of so gifted an author deserve to be universally 
read. We sincerely thank Mr. Jenkyn for the valuable addi- 
tions he has made to the theological department of our litera- 
ture 





_ From the Revivalist.} 

‘Fine talent, sound learning and scriptural piety pervade 
every page, It is impossible the volume can remain unread, 
or that it can be read without producing great effects. Mr. 
Jenkyn deserves the thanks of the whole body of Christians 
for a book which will greatly benefit the world and the church.’ 

(From the Leeds Mercury} 

‘The subject is an important one, and the powers of reason- 
ing and of language displayed by the writer in treating it are 
great. 

(From the Family Magazine } 

*A handsome 12mo volume, of extraordinary value. The 
author has brought to his mighty work a clear head and a 
well-regulated heart, and has blended scriptural doctrine with 
Christian practice, like ‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL& LINCOLN, 

i 59 Washington St. 
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SPARRY’S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY. 


oR, 
MYSTERIES OF POPERY DEVELOPED. 


mPHE first six numbers of this elegant work are now ready 
for subscribers Each namber is embellished with two 
large beautiful engravings ; also two sinaller engravings. This 
work is got up in the most finished style of medern elegance, 
printed on a super royal sheet, and will embrace @ complete 
view, notonly of Christian Martyrology, but a more perfect 
development of the progress of Popery, than any other monthly 
work published in this country. This work is designed to con- 
tain a complete view of the rise, progress, and future develop- 
ments of the‘ mother of abominations.’ 

Price $1 per year, or 12} cents per number, payable invaria- 
py io advance. 

lease address (post-paid) the Editor, Rev. C. SPARRY, 132 

Nassau street. New York. 

To be completed in 24 numbers. 


200 AGENTS WANTED 
Forthwith, to obtain subscribers for ‘Sparry’s Martyrology? 
The largest commission will be given of any dollar work in 
thiscountry. The proprietor will give the whole of the profits 
to the agents for the first year, provided they devote their 
whole time to this publication. All applications for agencies 
must be post paid. Lecturing agents preferred. 





Sparry’s Uluminated and[ilustrated Christian Martyrology; 
orthe Mysteries of Popery developed. published monthly, at 
$l ayear. av. C. Sparry,editor. This is a large 8vo of 20 
pagss, beautifully printed and illuminated with elegantillus- 
trative engravings, which alone are worth the money charged 
for the entire publication. Mr. Sparry’s well known talent, 
zeal, enterprise, perseverance and fidelity cannot fail to secure 
to it a large patronage, and render it an efficient instrumental- 
ity in behalf of Protestantism and evangelical truth.’—Luth- 
eran Observer. 

* Sparry’s Christian Martyrolozgy.—This is another addition 
to the list of works now published, and designed to spread be- 
fore the public the horrid deformities, cruelties and supersti- 
tions of that ‘ man of sin,’ the church of Rome. The work is 
handsomely illuminated and illustrated with designs showing 
the mysteries of Popery. It is very beautifully got up, will 
appear on the first of each month — is edited by that indefatiga- 
ble enemy to the iniquities of the Romish church, Rev. C. 
Sparry.’—Baptist Record. 

‘Sparry’s Christian Martyrology.—Its design is to give a 
faithful history of the persecuting spirit of Popery, both in an 
cient and modern times. Ifthe copies just received are a true 
index to the future character of the work, its circulation will 
be highly advantageous to the cause of Protestantism.’— Ver- 
mont Observer. 

‘ Sparry’s Martyrology.—We have received a work with this 
title. intended to develop the spirit of Popery, as exhibited in 
its bloody persecutions It is beautifully got up, with hand 
some engravings.’—Preshyterian Adrocate 

41—6m C. SPARRY, 132 Nassau street, N. Y. 


G. & R. FRASER, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


Have removed from 112 to 
108 Hanover 8t., second door north of Salem St. 


WHERE they shall be happy at all times to attend to the 
orders of those who may favor them with their patronage. 
They would return their warmest thanks for the very liberal 
share of trade they have received at 112, and would solicit a 
continuance of the same at their new stand. They now in- 
tend to devote their whole time and attention to custom work, 
in which they have succeeded far beyond their expectations. 
This is attributed to the fact that their garments are got up in 
a manner inferior to none in this city, either as to workmanship, 
style, or graceful appearance. This, with punctuality and an 
honorable method of dealing, has secured to them their present 
position. They have just received a beautiful and well select- 
ed stock of choice goods, consisting of Sup. Blue, Black and 
German Broadcloihs, Golden Mixed Beavers, of various colors 
and fabrics; Tweeds of various patterns and colors, Cassimeres 
and Doe Skins, of desirable and fashionable textures, rich cut 
Silk Velvet, Cashmere and Fancy Vestings. These goods will 
be made up in their usual neat and tasty manner, at prices 
which cannot fail to please all. 
Particular attention to Cutting, Making and Trimming 
garments. A fit warranted. 42—f 








HOT AIR FURNACES, 
FOR HEATING BUILDINGS. 

A STLVER Medal was awarded tothese Furnaces at thelate 

Exhibition and Fair in this city. Builders and all others 
in want of the best constructed Furnaces in use, are respectful 
ly requested to call at Cuitson’s, and examine his late im 
provements in his Patent Lever Grate Furnaces. A very large 
number of these furnaces are in successtul operation in thebest 
buildings in thiscity and vicinity. Therapiddemand forthen 
induces the subscriber to keep an extensive assortment or 
hand. Reference given when sequired of their superior quali 
ties, by those who have used all other kinds. Sizes adapted to 
allclasses of buildings. Particular attention given to heating 
churches and other large buildings, on an improved plan, 

Also, a complete assortment of the most improved 
COOKING RANGES 
on hand. Also the much-admired 7ROJAN PIONEER 
COOKING STOVE together with a full assortment of cook- 
ing. parlor and office Stoves and Grates, &c., at wholesale and 
retail,at prices which will be satisfactory to purchasers. 
GARDNER CHILS 





Nos. 51 and 53 Blackstone St. 
Professor Espy’s Patent SMOKE BLOWERS. a sure 
cure for smoky chimneys, constantly on hand. 22-uf 


LUTHER HOSMER, 


ELM STREET HOUSE, 
NO. 13 ELM STREET. 








Meals at all hours of the day. Board by the day or vet 


Cuts as usual, Fruit, &c. 


PERIODICALS 
OF THE NEW-ENGLAND SAB. SCHOOL UNION. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL TREASURY, 

PUBLISHED monthly—price 50 cents per annum: 10 cop- 

ies to one address, 42 cents: 20 copies and upwards to one 
address, 40 cents per copy. The first number of the tenth vol- 
ume of the Sabbath School Treasury will be published in a few 
days. The Treasury will be edited by Rev. Wm Howe, who 
will be assisted by the following gentlemen, each of whom 
have engaged to write one or more articles for its columns dur- 
ing the year: Rev. Messrs. Sharp, Stow, Cushman, Swaim, 
Neale. Caldicott. Porter, Banvard, Hague, Choules, Colver, 
Flanders, and Childs. Communications, also, may be expect- 
ed from other sources entitled tomuch respect. Jt will be the 
aim of the editor to make the Treasury truly valuable both to 
teachers and scholars. Especially will the teachers’ depart- 
ment receive particular attention. ‘The co-operation of the 
friends of Sabbath schools in sustaining the Treasury, is ur- 
gently solicited. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Extracts from letters, newspapers, & 
‘Dear Sir,—I received your circular. 








,and in compliance 


with your request, have «one what lay in iny power within 
the short time I have had, to get subscribers to the Treasury. 
I have concluded that I cannot do good ina better cause. 


will therefore, take thirty eight copies, and forward the money 
in the course of a month or two, with as many more subscrib- 
ers as possible at the.same time’? 

We have again received our welcome visitant, The Sab- 
bath School Treasury 11 is full of the most interesting mat- 
ter. It is certainly the best periodical of the kind we have 
seen.’ 

The September number of this Sabbath school monthly has 
reached us, anda precious one itis D> the teachers of our 
sehools take pains to introduce the Treasury to their scholars ? 

Baptist Record, 

The February number of this valuable periodical has come to 
hand, filled with its usual variety of rich and interesting arti- 
cles. It ought to be taken ty all Sabbath school teachers.—Zi- 
on's Adrocate. 

The March number is beforeus. It looks and speaks well, 
both external and internal, for those whom it is more immedi- 
ately intended to benefit. —F'riend of Man 

S/S. Treasury.—This excellent and cheap little Magazine 
is a‘ Treasury’ well filled with choice gifts, and we hope it 
willbe circulated through all our Sabbath schools.—Chris- 
tian Reflector. 

We hope that every child who has attained to the age of 
ten years, will resolve to read the Sabbath School Treasury. 
Reso've to have it and pay for it from your own earnings, 
and it will make a man of you.—Christian Watchman. 

Parents would do well to furnish their children with such 
a work. It would save them many bitter regrets, and give 
them unspeakable pleasure in seeing them walk in the ways 
of virtue, and in the paths of peace.—Serenth Day Baptist. 





ALFRED R. TURNER, 
WATCH-MAKER AND JEWELLER, 
No. 72 Washington Street, Boston. 


tC Fine Clock and Watch repairing. 


Watches, Jewelry, and Fancy Goods, of every description, 
at the lowest cash prices. 








Hats for $3,00. 
RIME Moleskin Hats, latest style, $3.00; second quality, 
$2,25. At BLANCHARD’S Gent ’s Furnishing Store, No. 
3 Tremont Temple, opposite Tremont House (Theatre build- 
ing). 49—3m 





A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN. 


Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men. 


yest published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Salem, and 

for sale by the principal booksellers in the United States. 
It is a book with which every young man should be familiar, 
and it is no disparagement of any similar work to say, that one 
better adapted to the present times has never appeared from 
the American press. No one, old or young, can se It with- 
out profit and delight. It is written in a style so bold and im. 
aginative, that the attention is at once arrested and riveted, 
and it is with difficulty that it can be laid aside. 


OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED LITERARY MEN IN THB WEST. 


From Dr. Wm. H. McGuffey, Professor at Woodward Col- 
° lege, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Mr. Beecher sketches character with a masterly hand; and 
the old as well asthe young must bear witness to the truth of 
his portraits.’ 


From Dr. Lynde, af the Ninth St. Baptist Church, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohi 


. 0. 

‘Mr. Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men are worthy of exten- 
sive circulation.’ 

From the Indiana State Journal. 

* We have no doubt these Lectures will produce a powerful 
impression. The pictures which glow from the hand of the 
artist arrest the attention, nor will the interest once aroused 
slumber, until the whole sketch shall Le completed, and the 
effect of the sketch like that of a visit to the dens of iniquity, 
shorn of their blandishments, cannot fail to be of the most 
wholesome character.’ 

From the Ohio State Journal, Columbus. 

‘The garb in which the author presents his subjects, makes 
them exceedingly attractive, and must make his Lectures very 
ponsier when the public shall have become acquainted with 
them. 

From the Baptist Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘It is an excellent book, and should be in the hands of every 
young man, and of many parents. It goes right at the beset- 
ting sins of the age, and handles them without gloves. It ought 
to be extensively circulated.’ 

From Rev. Professor Allen, of Lane Seminary. 

* We have a variety of books for young men, but I know of 
none worth half as much as this. It will be sure to be read. 
and if read will not soon be forgotten. Every youth should 
possess it. Every father should place it in the haftds of his 
sons. It should bein every Sabbath school library, on board 
every steamboat, in every hotel, and wherever young men 
spend a leisure hour.’ 

From Dr A, Wayne, President of Indiana University. 

‘ Mr. Beecher’s book deserves a place on the shelf of every 
householder in the land, to be read by the old as wellas the 
young.’ 

From Hon John McLean. Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

*I know of no work so admirably calculated to lead young 
men to correctness of thought. and action, and I earnestly rec- 
ommend it to the study of every young man.’ 

From the Cincinnati Herald 

‘Mr. Beecher looks at thines in his own way, and utters his 
thoughts in his own style; his conceptions are strong. his 
Speech direct and to the point, The book is worthy any body's 


perusal.’ 
From the Louisville Journal 
‘Tt is the most valuable addition to our didactic literature 





1 with neat engravings, and abounds with 


Patent Lightning Conductors. 
An Improvement on Dr. King’s Plan. 


THE subscriber has now been ten years in the business of 
erecting Cond an i of his work may be 
seen on the Bunker Hill Monument, the new Library of Har- 
vard University, and on many churches and dwelling: houses in 
this vicinity, and in various parts of the New England States, 
He can give the caer references, both as to the excellence of 
his plan of protection, and of his ability to execute the work, 
He is the inventor and patentee of the most approved kind of 
Conductors, which have met the approbation of a great number 
ofscientific men. His rooms are at No. 30 Cornhill, where 
persons wishing to feel secure for themselves and their families 
from the disastrous effects of lightning, are invited to call and 
Sg o - for themselves, WM. A ORCUTT. 
31 





Successor to Dr. Wm. King. 





Hardware and Cutlery. 


ENRY E. LINCOLN, Importer, invites the attention of 

purchasers to his stock of Hardware and Cutlery, which 

he offers for sale at the lowest prices. 

good assortment of Toots and Buirprnc Mareriats 

makes his stock well worthy of the notice of mechanics. 
50—t 336 Washington St., Chickering’s Block. 





Just Published, 


The Great Teacher; 
OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR LORD'S MIN. 
STRY. 


By Joun Harris, D. D., with an Introduction by He- 
man Humpurey. D. D., of Amherst. 


Tentu THovusanp, 


{> Probably no writer of modern times has so much 
engaged the public mind as Dr. Harris. All his works 
have been favorably received, extensively reviewed, and 
both the style and spirit highly commended. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract from a review of ‘The Great Teacher,’ 
may justly be applied to the style and spirit of all his 
writings :— 
The book itself must have cost much meditation, 
much communion on the bosom of Jesus, and much 
prayer. Its style is like the country which gave it birth 
—beautiful, varied, finished, and every where delightful. 
An American writer on the same subject would have 
more resembled his own country—rising now and then, 
again descending to the valley. But the English writers 
carry you on—like their own M’Adamized roads—safely, 
rapidly, delighted and unfatigued. But the style of this 
work is its smallest excellence. It will be read. It 
ought to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, 
and add to the comforts of many a happy fireside. ‘The 
reader will rise from each chapter, not able, perhaps, to 
carry with him many striking remarks or apparent para- 
doxes; but he will have a sweet impression made upon 
his soul, like that which soft and touching music makes 
when every thing about it is appropriate. The writer 
pours forth a clear and beautiful light, like that of the 
evening light-house, when it sheds its rays upon the 
sleeping waters, and covers them with a surface of gold. 
We can have no sympathy with a heart which yields not 
to impressions delicate and holy, which the perusal of 
this work will naturaliy make.’ 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 

52 59 Washington St., Boston. 








JAMAICA PLAIN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Rev. Joun B. Hacus, Principal, 


JNSTRUCTION given in the various branches usually taught 
in seminariesofthe first class. Young ladies will be received 
into the family of the Principal. Number of boarders limited 
to fen. Particular attention will be directed to the higher 
English branches. The Fall Term will commence on Monday 
the 6th of October next. Letters of inquiry may be addressed 
to Rev John B. Hague, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rererences.—Rev, J. Choules. Hon. $.G. Goodrich, 
Charles W. Green, Esq.,S'ephen M. Weld. Esq., Charles Brad- 
ley, Esq., Jamaica Plain, Pev. Wm. M. Rogers, Rev. Wm. 
Hague, Rev. Chandler Robbins, Boston. 32—-1f 





Church Organ for Sale. 


WE: the subscribers. having established ourselves in busi- 
nessas ORGAN BUILDERS. respectfully solicit a share 
ofthe public patronage. We have facilities for the building of 
hurch Organs of the largest size, also for the Chapel and the 
Parlor at our extensive manufactory, on Causeway, opposite 
Nashua Street, Boston. 
. We have forsalea LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 
lately in Rev. Dr. Beecher’s church, Salem Street, the same 
having been putin perfect order. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
Wittram B D. Simmons, 


Tuomas McIntire. 30—1f Boston, July 17, 1845. 





Stoves & House-furnishing Goods. 


A LARGE stock of Wooven, Tix, Brivannta and Fancy 
Wares, Taste Cuttsry, Waiters. Brusnes, Spoons, 

&c., may at all times be found at the South End Furnishirg 

Store, 336 Washington Street. 

Also now in store, a selection of the best Coal and Wood 

Partor or Orrics Stoves. The new SALAMANDER Air-tight 

for Coal. is worthy of special notice. 

Stove Pipe and Fire Boards furnished to order. 

50—tf HENRY E. LINCOLN. 





WATERMAN’S 


KITCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS, 


No. 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court St. 


"THOSE on the eve of house keeping will find at this estab- 
lishment every thing appertaining to a well-furnished 
kitchen (the foundation of all good house keeping), with cata- 
ogues of his extensive assortment to facilitate in making a 
judicious selecti Iso the celeb 1 








BOSTON BATHING PAN, 
AND 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 


utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing to a de- 
gree that enables all to enjoy the luxury and health ever at- 
tendant on those who practise daily ablution over the whole 
surface of the body. 22—1 





Woolen Goods for Winter. 


NDER-SHIRTS and Drawers, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, &c., 
at the lowest prices for cash. Fifty dozen Wool Under- 
Shirts and Drawers just received at BLANCHARDIS Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Store, 3 Tremont Temple, opposite the Tre- 
mont House. For sale by the dozen or single pair. . 





Boarding at Jamaica Plain. 


A FAMILY can be pleasantly accommodated in Jamaica 
Plain with good board in a delightfully situated house; or 
a few single gentlemen and ladies can have rooms. The Rail- 
road is only a few minutes’ walk from the house. Terms 
reasonable. Miss Smith SET to refer to Rev. J. O. 
Choules, Mr. Manning, and Mr. Witherbee. _ 





NEW Book OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


The American Collection : 
SONGS OF SACRED PRAISE. 


A NEW SINGING BOOK, embracing an extensive collec- 
tion of Psalm an’ Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences, Mo- 
tetts and Anthems, among which are upwards of three hundred 
pieces entirely new in this country, together with about one 
hundred standard tunes which are in constant use, and are 





tis 
useful, interesting matter, We advise the superi 
and teachers and scholars of all Sabbath schools to get this 
work.—Alabama Baplist. 


THE YOUNG REAPER, 

Published monthly—10 copies to one address, 12 1-2 centa: 
and 40 copies and upwards to one address, 10 cents per 
Copy—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. The Reaper has been pub- 
lished two years, and has been widely circulated in families 
and Sabbath schools. Some changes will be made in the 
‘next volume, by which a greater amount of matter will be 
published for the same price, and the general appearance of 
the paper improved. We take the liberty of publishing the 
following extracts from letters received. 

P—., March 13, 1845. 

Mr. Wasunurn—Dear Sir: The Young Reaper is just 
what we want in our Sabbath school, and is admirably cal- 
culated to interest and please the scholars, and I know not 
how we could well do without it. Our plan is to distribute 
them gratuitously to the entire school. yours, ae ‘ 

——, Feb 4, 1845. 

Br. Waspsvrn,—We took in our Sabbath school last year 
fifiy copies of your Young Reaper; but this year we want 
seventy-five; so that we may be able to send one into every 
family where our scholars reside. I regard it as a valuable 

ublication, and well adapted to keep up the interest of the 
Eabbath school, and to be useful as well as entertaining in 
families. And might not six or seven dollars be collected 
with very little effort in every church, and put into the 
hands of their superintendent to - procure fifty or cones. 
five copies of the Young Reaper for distribution in the Sab- 
bath school? Who can tell how rich a harvest the church 
might ultimately reap from the seed thus sown in the Sab- 
bath school ? Yours, &c.. 8. S. M. 

Orders for the Sabbath School Treasury, or the Young 
Reaper, should be addressed to H. S. WASHBURN, 79 
Cornhill, Boston. 52 





STEWART’S 
PATENT AIR-TIGHT SUMMER AND WINTER 
COOKING STOVES. 


THE above Stoves have become very celebrated for their gen- 
eral utility in every branch of Cooking. as weil as their 
very strict economy in the consumption of fuel, and they are 
always sold with the express assurance that they will be re- 
taken and the pay refunded in every instance where they do 
not give perfect satisfaction. We would respectfully refer 
those wanting a good article in the bt of a Cooking Siove, to 
the following gentlemen, whose families now have themin 





use: 

Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston. | Rev. Mr. Goodwin, Charles- 
‘* Dr. E. Beecher, ‘‘ own. 
«© J. Shepherd, pe! « Mr. Cozzens, Mifton. 
« J.D. Bridge, a ‘Mr. Cookson, Malden. 
* JohnPierpont, ‘* Mr. W. C. Brown, Editor of 
“« Mr. Banfield, Mother’s Assistant. 


Mr. Franklin Rand. 
| Professor Benj. Peirce, Cam- 
bridge College. 


‘© Mr. Farley, East Boston. 

* §. Cashing, Cambridge. 

** Mr. Langworthy, Cheisea | 

The StewartStove took the first premium in New York city 
at the Mechtnics’ [nstitute, in 1843; it also took the silver 
medalat the late Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. 

The above, together with a general assortment of Stoves, &c. 
are for sale by GREENMAN & NORTHROP, No. 22 Union 
Street. Boston. 44—6m 





Young Ladies’ School. 
No. 4 Howard Street, opposite Somerset Street. 


Mss F. A HARLOW willcommence, on Monday, the 10th 
of November, a Schoa!, at the above place, forthe inetruc- 
tion of Young Ladies and Misses. in the common and higher 
English branches. and in the Latin, French and Ltalian lan- 
guages. Noefforts will be spared to render the course of in- 
struction systematic and thorough. 
TERMS. 
Common Eaglish branches. per quarter, of 12 weeks, - $10,00 
Higher English branches and French, - - : - 15,00 
French, Latin, Italian and Drawing, togetherwith Eng- 
lish branches, a2.» - - . + 20,00 
A French Class. separate from the School, will meet at the 
School Room, on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
Rererences —Rev. Dr. Sharp. Rev. Mr. Waterston, Rev. 
Mr Stow. Rev. Mr. Neale. Rev. Mr. Cushman, Boston 


deemed i ble in every collection of Church Music 
claiming to be complete. Arranged and composed by FowarD 
amitton. This work has been examined by many authors 
and feachers of music, who have expressed a high opinion of 
its musical character, and great confidence in its general intro- 
duction. 

Just published at 122 Washington Street. by 

Boston, Oct. 1845. PHILLIPS & SAMPSON. 

N.B. Teachers and Choristers will be presented with a copy 
by calling as above. 45—3m 


BRITANNIA, CROCKERY, GLASS, 
CHINA WARES. 








E. B. MASON, 
(Late E. B. McLaughilin,) 
At CHINA HALL, No 24 Hanover Street, near Court St., 
Boston, has lately opened a large stock of new goods in 
the above line. His store is 32 by 33 feet, which enabies him 
to exhibit a most ex\enstve assorument. Prices low for ready 
cash, at wholesale or retail. Sept. 26—tf 





CARTER & HOWE, 


Furniture, Chair and Feather Store, 
NO. 36 HANOVER STREET, 
(Formerly the Earle House,) BOSTON. 





On hand, a good asssortment of Furniture, Feathers, Hair 
and Palm Leaf Mattresses, Looking Glasses, &c. 

Also, Painted Window Shades, and various kinds of Shade 
Fixtures. Esenezer CarTsr, 

Nov. 20, ly Davip Hows, Jr. 


Charles H. Blanchard, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


No: 3 TREMONT TEMPLE, (formerly Theatre) 
opposite Tremont House, whereareconstantly kepta at 
variely ofarticles of the best quality and latest fashions ch 
as arerequired fora Gentleman’s Wardrobe, at home ort vel- 
ling, viz:—Stocks, Ready-made Linen, Suspenders, Silk, Cot- 
ton. Woolen, Worsted. Buck, Linen and Lisle Thread Gloves, 
White and Colored Paris Kid Gloves. Wool, Merino. Vigonia, 
Silk, and Worsted Half Hose, Italian Silk fancy and plain Cra- 
vats, Satin do., Silk, Mohair end Satin plainand figured Scarfs, 
English. Canton, Calcuttaand American Pocket Handkerchiefe, 
in the piece and hemmed. Cotton Shirts, with Linen Collars 
and Bosoms,froam $1 to $2 Linen do, from $3 to $4. Linen 
Collars, from 124 to 374 cents. Linen Bosoms. 25 cents to $l. 
Woolen, Merino, Cotton. Angela and Lamb’s Wool Under- 
shirts and Drawers, from 75cents to $2,25. Dressing Gowns, 
&e. uf. Feb. 20. 












Muffs! Muffs!! 


ADIES will find a good assortment of Moffs, Fitch, Lynx, 

L Stone gee Genet. oad &e a at BLANCHARD’S, 
T int Temple, opposite Tremont House. 

? P.S. Prices 3 low as any other store in thecity. 43—6m 








that has been made for many years. LST ALL GET IT. AND 
READ IT CAREFULLY.’ 45—3m 


Dr Chase, Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Rev. Mr. Parker, Cambridge. 
46—3m 
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